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my new 
elothes ? 


LAVA 


Of course, I know it’s bad manners to talk 
about yourself. But I just can’t keep quiet 
about what’s happened. 

“Boss,” says I, “I’m tired of these old 
clothes. You've made me wear ’em for the 
last 30 years. You've simply got to get me 
some new ones.” 

Kind of shocked him at first. But when I 
finally got him to listen, he sure came 
through! 

Look at me! Do you blame me for feeling 
perky? Now I can hold my head up with 
the best of em. I’m a modern! 

But don’t get the idea that I’m too dressed 
up or too proud to work. I’ve still got that 
imported pumice to help me chase dirt from 
work-stained hands. And I haven’t lost a 
bit of my pep. 

Try me and see if I don’t make good on 
your hands. 

You'll find Lava in its attractive new red-and-black car- 
ton, in two convenient sizes, at ell grocery and drug 


stoyes. The medium size sells fcr 6 cents. The larger, 
longer-lasting cake costs only a dime. 


- SOAP 





Takes the dirt, but leaves the skin 
A Procter & Gamble product 
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Products 
Preferred 


You have hundreds of products to choose from 
when you buy fuel and oil. Which products do you 
prefer? The products that give you the best service 
in your car. 


You don’t buy oil and fuel by testing, smelling, feel- 
ing, or seeing them! ‘They must earn your prefer- 
ence. They have to prove themselves by perform- 
ance. 


New Iso-Vis is a product preferred by millions. In 
cities, on farms, in small towns—everywhere in the 
Middle West—New Iso-Vis is known and depended 
upon. Hundreds of thousands of people use and 
recommend this product. 


By proved performance New Iso-Vis has earned its 
popularity. More motorists are demanding this oil 
because they find it gives superior lubrication service 
in their cars. It has an extraordinary service record 
behind it. 


Imagine for a moment that you are looking at a 
large map of the Middle West showing the thousands 
of highways criss-crossing each of the ten states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Missouri, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


Every day along the highways of all these states a 
multitude of motorists are driving cars lubricated 
with New Iso-Vis. Day after day, for the past year 
it has been lubricating cars on these highways—giv- 
ing satisfactory service. 


New Iso-Vis has given billions of miles of satisfac- 
tory service! It has earned the preference of the 
people of the Middle West! 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has built 
its reputation for dependability on products like New 
Iso-Vis that earn your preference by performance. 


Thousands of motorists every year write friendly 
letters to the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) prais- 
ing the spirit of helpfulness shown by its employees 
and praising its various products—telling of the ac- 
tual service they have given. 


These letters are written voluntarily. They are 
sincere, personal ietters of the sort money cannot buy. 


They are more than praise of products preferred. 
They are a recognition of the spirit in which the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) goes about its daily 
business, striving to excel in serving the people of the 
Middle West. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 





















































HE ASKS FOR WORK 


From a drawing contributed by Penrhyn Stanlaws 

for the hundred neediest cases campaign by the New 

York Times and republished by permission of the 
New York Times 
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ing. There is hardly a nation in the world but what is faced 

with the primitive problem of bread for the masses of its popula- 
tion. The more highly industrialized countries are the most hard 
pressed and are confronted with the breakdown of their economic 
machinery. Men and women have found that the industry to which 
they are attached denies them an opportunity to earn a livelihood. 
They need work in order to eat but because they haven’t the money 
to buy things, they can not work. 

On the basis of International Labor Office figures, Europe has 
estimated world unemployment at 20 millions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor estimates unemployment in the United States at 

about 5 millions. Elsewhere in this magazine 
1931 is printed a summary of reports of condi- 

tions in a number of the larger industrial 
centers. With hunger, cold, inadequate clothing and even no shelter 
the fate of so many thousands, it is high time that we find out what 
is wrong with our industrial institutions. 


co New Year dawns on a world full of perplexities and suffer- 


(1) There is not enough purchasing power to provide buyers for 
the things available on the market. 
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(2) Industries are not managed so that production can keep 
going on an ordered basis, supplying the needs of buyers 
and providing stable incomes for those attached to an in- 
dustry. ’ 

(3) Organized industries of the world must find how to plan 
production for the world market. 


Let us consider these points. The great masses of customers 
(about 80 per cent) are wage-earners and small-salaried persons. 
Their incomes have not kept pace with increases in their productivity. 
Why? Because they have not organized to maintain their rights and 
advance their interests intelligently and effectively. So long as this 
more numerous group does not have a voice in the distribution of the 
returns from joint efforts in production, those who do control will get 
an undue proportion. The very efforts which managements have 
made to defeat unions, have proved their own undoing. Unbalanced 
distribution leads to unsold goods which lead to business depression. 
Industries must sooner or later learn that the cooperation of unions 
is necessary—real unions—no substitutes will answer the same pur- 
pose. Why not profit by this present costly demonstration? 

The problem of sustained prosperity can not be worked out by 
single plants but there must be organized planning for the whole in- 
dustry. For the industry, as for the single plant, fact finding, fact 
facing, fact using must be the established order. 

The output of our industries is sold in the foreign as well as the 
domestic market. Efforts of the sugar and the rayon industries to 
reach an agreement among all producing countries upon production in 
those industries is typical of problems in practically all other indus- 
tries. 

What industry needs all along the line are facts, conferences, co- 
operation. Dictation, control by any one group, advancement of one 
group at the expense of others, will inevitably result in a breakdown of 
the undertaking. A far-flung integrated undertaking must operate as 
a unified group. 

There are millions asking for work. They do not want charity 
or relief but they want their own jobs. Upon industries rests respon- 
sibility for answer to these millions. 

Each New Year’s Day turns our thoughts to possibilities of mak- 
ing this life and world a life of fellowship between men—worthy of 
that nature of the capacities which we know we have. Unless we make 
this ideal of fellowship a practical guide in the world of industry we 
shall not only lose our own souls but the national wealth which some 
4 - monopolize. If we first seek life more abundantly we shall find 
all else. 
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What Rights Two generations of mill workers have helped 
Do Workers Have? to make the goods that gave the Dan River 

and Riverside Mills their reputation. Most 
of the workers were good operatives who did not change about much. 
They had better conditions than did the operatives in many other 
mills. There had been two unions which were allowed to decline when 
the company put in an industrial democracy plan. Management con- 
trolled the “Senate,” the workers elected representatives to the 
“House.” Things did not go badly during the period of business pros- 
perity, but the workers noted it was not well to discuss matters not 
approved in advance by management. 

But with the business depression came wage cuts and the 
stretch-out system. The workers protested but “industrial democracy” 
did not get them a hearing. The leaders of the group determined to 
form a trade union and asked the other workers to join with them. To 
join a union when the employer is unfriendly means to imperil one’s 
job. Nevertheless the union grew steadily in numbers. Then the com- 
pany began to single out active union men for discharge, workers whose 
mill records have been excellent for years. 

The workers explained that they wanted a union not only for 
their protection but in order that they might have the machinery to co- 
operate in finding the best ways of producion, thus helping to earn the 
means to raise wages. A consulting engineer representing the union 
submitted to the president the implications of union-management co- 
operation. The mill president manifested no interest and continued 
to pick off active union leaders for dismissal. Apparently he was try- 
ing to wear out the patience of the workers and precipitate a strike. 
His warehouses were full of unsold goods. 

The workers’ patience wore too thin and the strike was called. 
The workers exerted every effort to maintain peaceful methods and to 
avoid violence. They helped to eject communists. They went about 
their duties as persons on a holy mission—with song and prayer for 
success. 

The mill president rejected the governor’s offer of mediation. He 
told Government officials and private individuals he had nothing to 
discuss and no problems on which they could help. He said he was 
waiting until the strikers got really hungry. 

When the textile business began to pick up and unfilled orders 
were accumulating, a difficult situation developed and the mill presi- 
dent at once asked for military protection. At public expense troops 
were sent to the mill president who refused mediation, conference, co- 
operation. 

Then eviction proceedings against active trade-unionists were an- 
nounced, to take place during those holy days that commemorate the 
birth of Him who taught the brotherhood of man! 
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Workers have a legal right to union membership and collective 
bargaining. Shall the power of Government do nothing for these 
rights and maintain property rights only? Does one man because he 
owns property have the right to deny more than 4,000 the inalienable 
rights of free men—the right to choose what organization they shall 
join, the right to unite to promote their happiness and welfare? 

Back in the mill owner’s mind is the fear that a trade union will 
make it necessary to pay a larger amount of returns from production 
to the wage account and less to profits. But unless the mill executives 
learn they must discuss with their employees what distribution is just 
we shall continue to accumulate the forces of inequity and unrest. No 
employer should have governmental or social support unless he comes 
with hands clean of injustice. 

Injustice puts a terrible burden on society—such as is taking its 
toll at the present time. 


Growth Growth is life. Every live union is growing 

in as many ways as possible. There are a 
number of important ways—growth in number of members, wage in- 
creases, shorter hours, developing leadership, development of mem- 
bers. The last is a key to all the others. The capacity of its members 
is the real measure of the effectiveness of the union. 

Foremost among union responsibilities is that of affording oppor- 
tunities for education and development to its members. Like every 
associated activity, unions need to guard against individuals who are 
more concerned for personal advancement than advancement for the 
whole group. Personally ambitious people are more anxious to use the 
union than to contribute to group progress. Members ambitious to 
serve the union gain in proportion as they render service. . 

There is still a more dangerous type of union member—the indi- 
vidual who, instead of finding his own opportunity, tries to advance 
himself by discrediting someone that he may fill the vacant place. 
Such tactics may advance an individual but not the group. Each union 
member should add to the sum total of union effectiveness and subtract 
nothing. If any member is not living up to union ideals, help him to a 
more constructive attitude. Put the problem of making progress on a 
higher level and merge personal progress in the larger purpose of 
union progress. 

Political rivalry between individual union members should not be 
allowed to create union factions or to degenerate into personal attacks. 
The issue which concerns the union is always to be stated in terms of 
union growth. The larger issues of human welfare and progress al- 
ways command loyalty and service. That union is surest to make 
progress which keeps its activities on the highest levels. 
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Shorter Hours The Federal Government is an important 
for the Government employer. Enlisted in our civil service are 

608,915; 68,510 are in the District of Co- 
lumbia and 540,405 outside. The Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to set up the highest standards for those who do its work. This 
does not mean of course impractical or utopian standards, but it does 
call for prompt action upon standards that have proved themselves by 
experience. Such a standard is the 5-day week. 

The office force in practically all efficient, progressive offices work 
upon a 5-day-week basis and have found it practical and efficient. 
When private business operates on this standard, it creates difficulties 
for the work of any group that is out of step. Organized employees 
of the Government are asking for a 54-day week—Saturday half 
holiday. That request should be granted and in addition the Gov- 
ernment should be in the forefront of progress. 

In this period of unparalleled suffering from unemployment, 
shorter hours of work is the first step in finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed. The Federal Government should establish the 5-day week 
for its own employees as a preliminary to urging a similar measure 
upon private industries. The result would be increased efficiency 
manifest in greater production per person and employment for the 
unemployed. Employment is the only constructive solution for our 
unemployment problem. Our Federal Government should do its full 
share—taking the leadership through example to others. 


Child Welfare The cause of child welfare has again been 

made the center of national thinking by the 
deliberations of the White House Conference. Committees of experts 
had been engaged in surveying the various fields of child welfare in 
order to report progress and to indicate next steps. 

The final conference, which was representative of the whole field, 
made these reports available for general use without adoption, to- 
gether with a preamble embodying nineteen definite standards for 
guidance of future work. At the suggestion of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Conference pledged itself to service for the chil- 
dren of the nation. 

The fundamentals of child welfare definitely have their roots in 
economic conditions. Poverty of parents causes more child ills than 
any other single cause. Poverty means a home where the child gets 
inadequate food and clothing. Poverty forces the mother to earn 
money and thus neglect her child. Poverty closes innumerable oppor- 
tunities for development and pleasure for the child. Poverty fosters 
the tendencies that weaken physical and moral resistance. 
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The dynamic and fundamental step for better health for the na- 
tion’s children is higher standards of living for all. Higher standards 
of living are inseparable from higher incomes and shorter hours of 
work. 

It was appreciation of the fundamentals in child welfare that put 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. Able executive 
heads of this Bureau have planned researches and administrative pol- 
icies of the Bureau so that an integrated purpose for child welfare 
might bring the most practical aid to this vital national concern. The 
pioneer efforts of the Bureau to bring science to the aid of mothers who 
can not afford medical service has opened up immeasurable oppor- 
tunities to start even the children of the poorest with a fairer chance 
for sound body and mind. 

The most constructive immediate step that can be taken to ad- 
vance child welfare along all lines in proportion to their significance is 
to increase Federal appropriations for the work of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Shorter Hours The most effective single proposal that could 

be put into effect at the present time is to make 
the 5-day week universal. The present emergency is due in a large part 
to the fact that producing workers have not shared proportionately in 
the results of production. In industry’s eagerness to perfect its pro- 
duction establishments lost sight of the balance between production 
and sales. It lost sight of the fact that workers must participate pro- 
portionately in the results of their work if prosperity is to be sustained 
and advanced. Shorter hours of work with larger incomes are fairly 
earned by more efficient work. Our present experience demonstrates 
they are essential to sound organization. 

Our industrial machine has been geared so high that production 
has outstripped buying power. Wages have lagged so far behind in- 
creased productivity that wage-earners’ incomes have not provided 
adequate markets for our rapidly manufactured goods. Lack of buy- 
ers has resulted in curtailed output. In addition hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers have been displaced by machines. Obviously the im- 
mediate step needed is shorter hours of work so as to furnish employ- 
ment for all on the payroll. 

In industries that find continuous production most economical, 
shifts should be more frequent so as to absorb more of the unem- 
ployed. Hours of work should be adjusted as productivity increases. 
There is no discipline in industrial work that can not be got from other 
kinds of work. Its distinctive contribution is the income which is 
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essential under our money organization of society. Man’s work 
properly extends beyond the industrial field into relationships as a 
citizen and a member of a community. 

Shorter hours of work will make possible a broader life for work- 
ers as well as a method for relieving unemployment. The 5-day week 
would put cheer into our present emergency and would provide a 
stable basis for industry as depression recedes. 


Send Children Unemployment problems of unprecedented 
to School perplexity plainly point to the expediency of 

abolishing child labor and strictly enforcing 
compulsory school attendance laws. When millions of men and women 
are pleading for an opportunity to work, there is no legitimate excuse 
for employing children. Yet child labor has been increasing rapidly 
in the past three years, reports the Children’s Bureau. According to 
incomplete returns from 33 states full-time working certificates for 
children between the ages of 14 and 18 were issued to 220,087 chil- 
dren in i929 as compared to 150,000 in 1928. We had peak pros- 
perity in 1929. It is high time to raise our standards of child protec- 
tion in this field which controls the rest of life. 

Every child has a right to protection against the consequence of 
premature labor. As a nation we are responsible for maintaining this 
right. 

The usual reason given for the employment of children is that 
their contributions to family income are necessary. But any industry 
that offers employment to a minor could more profitably offer the same 
job to one of his parents. Where the head of the family is the mother 
and she is unable to get gainful employment, society should provide 
mother’s aid. 

Every central labor union and state federation should incorporate 
in its unemployment program efforts to get better enforcement of child 
labor and compulsory school attendance laws. Create a special com- 
mittee or charge your committee on education with inquiring into the 
administration of these laws. If conditions are bad, find out the loop- 
holes in the laws and take steps to get the laws strengthened. The Fed- 
eration will be ready to give every organization help to abolish child 
labor. 

Now is a strategic time to provide increased protection for chil- 
dren. 














THE MODERN GALLEY SLAVE— 
FEMININE GENDER 


FRANK B. Powers 
International President, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North America 


mercial Telegraphers’ Union of 

North America has carried on 
the fight to free commercial telegra- 
phers from the domination of one of 
the most powerful corporations in the 
world, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Two great strikes were 
outstanding high spots in this long 
struggle for justice, one in 1907 and 
another in 1919. 

This company has met every at- 
tempt at wholesale organization with 
wholesale discharge of employees. 
One of the first “company unions” 
was that set up by the Western Union 
in 1919 to offset the activities of the 
C. T. U. of N. A. and gain public 
good-will. Refusal or failure to join 
this organization was considered as 
evidence of membership in the C. T. 
U. of N. A., and discharge followed. 

Of the 100,000 workers employed 
in the work of transmitting and re- 
ceiving commercial telegrams in the 
United States and Canada, some 
65,000 are on the payrolls of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

These thousands of commercial 
telegraphers have but one means of 
expression, the Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union of North America. Con- 
ditions of employment and low wages, 
slave-driving “supervision” and 
health-destroying work can only be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through the medium of organized 
labor. 

The subject of this article is con- 


 . twenty-eight years the Com- 
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cerned principally with conditions in 
the Western Union. The telegra- 
phers in other branches of our juris- 
diction—the brokerage wires, press 
and racing news services, police, fire 
and pipe-line dispatching systems, 
radio companies, and commercial 
companies in the Dominion of Can- 
ada—are enjoying the advantages of 
much greater freedom of organiza- 
tion and for the most part are work- 
ing under union conditions. 

But conditions existing in the West- 
ern Union offices, where the percent- 
age of woman labor is over 80 per 
cent, can be likened only to similar 
conditions of galley slaves in the 
Roman era. Instead of pulling an 
oar for hour upon hour as did the 
slaves, the Western Union telegraph 
girls sit before typewriter keyboards 
and pound out telegrams at the rate 
of 60 words per minute. 

Their work is to feed a machine— 
the Multiplex automatic telegraph— 
with perforated tape, upon which the 
telegram is punched. This machine 
is speeded up to 60 words per minute, 
and minute after minute, hour after 
hour, the girl must race her fingers 
over the keyboard if the never-satis- 
fied appetite of the machine is to be 
appeased. 

The strain of providing a sufficient 
amount of tape for the machine; the 
nerve-racking, mechanical clatter of 
the transmitter, and the ever-present 
supervisor at the operator’s shoulder, 
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makes the comparison with the galley 
slave seem all the more appropriate. 

The compensation for this work 
ranges from $75 to $150 per month 
—with very few receiving the maxi- 
mum figure. The labor turnover is 
estimated to be 100 per cent every 
three years. High schools and busi- 
ness colleges are solicited at regular 
intervals by Western Union agents to 
send graduates into the telegraph 
training schools, with attractive pic- 
tures of “good wages” and homelike 
rest rooms used for bait. The very 
high labor turnover makes it neces- 
sary that the Western Union have a 
continuous stream of fresh, young 
girls entering the service every year. 

As one young woman put it, after 
she had been dismissed for failure to 
keep a 60-word machine in continuous 
operation, “They have taken two of 
the best years of my life, and I am 
almost a nervous wreck. Now they 
want my young sister to come in and 
do the same thing. 

What is the effect on health and 
nerves of a young woman after, say, 
three years in the present-day tele- 
graph offices? 

Ask any stenographer or typist 
what it would mean to pound a type- 
writer keyboard at the rate of a word 
per second for hour after hour, with 
but brief rest periods of 15 minutes 
twice a day, and the usual lunch half 
hour. The average stenographer 
who turns out 50 letters in a day— 
approximately 10,000 words—has 


done a very hard day’s work. But 
the telegraph girl is expected to keep 
her machine constantly supplied with 
tape at the rate of 3,600 words per 
hour, and many of them are required 


to work on the transmitting side for 
four hours, with but one rest period. 

Not so long ago one of our officers 
called up seven employment agencies 
in New York which specialized in 
stenographers and typists. Request 
was made for the prevailing rate of 
pay for typists capable of producing 
60 words per minute for eight hours. 
The employment agents either took 
the query as a joke, or indignantly 
called the inquirer an inhuman brute. 

“We do not believe any girl can or 
would work at such a speed at any 
salary,” was the reply of one employ- 
ment agent. 

But the Western Union girls can 
and do work at that speed on all so- 
called trunk circuits. And they do it 
for a maximum of $150 per month. 

What is the price in human health? 
At the end of three years, the girl 
who started in at the age of 17 or 18 
is irritable, nervous and in some cases 
a physical wreck. Fortunately not all 
are so foolish as to remain in service 
for three years. But many do, and 
are ofttimes returned to their homes 
as semi-invalids, incapable of working 
at another occupation, unable to ac- 
cept marriage through physical dis- 
ability. 

The modern galley slaves are 
looked after by the Western Union 
to some extent, for a capital invest- 
ment of $1,500 is represented in the 
training of each girl. Until she has 
repaid the investment by excess pro- 
duction, the telegraph corporation is 
very solicitous of her health and 
comfort—outside of the wire room. 
Rest rooms, doctors and nurses are 
provided in the larger offices in case 
the operator collapses on duty. She 
must not faint on the job too often, 
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however, or she is removed from the 
staff. 

But the story has not all been told. 
The Western Union, not satisfied 
with the present production, has now 
put into operation an 80-word-a-min- 
ute machine. This machine is now 
being used between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, New York and Washington 
and other short-line, heavy-traffic 
circuits. It is planned to extend the 
use of this machine, as was the case 
when the 60-word machine replaced 
the old 40-word machine. 

Comparatively few girls are capa- 
ble of keeping the 80-word machine 
in operation, but those who are eff- 
cient and ambitious are paid a small 
premium to do so. They are usually 
kept on the transmitting side for four 
. hours, and in some cases six hours be- 
cause of the difficulty in finding girls 
who can relieve them. 

Have telegraph rates been reduced 
to the public? Any user of the tele- 
graphs can give the answer. 

Have wages been increased to the 
telegraph operators? The last gen- 
eral increase was granted in 1920 as 
a result of the strike of 1919. 

What is the remedy? How can 
this disgraceful, criminal system of 
recruiting and training young women 


to be galley slaves, only to throw 
them back onto society after three 
years, broken in health and nerves, 
be stopped? Organized labor has 
but one reply—organization. 

The struggle must go on. Modern 
society, which has supposedly abol- 
ished slavery and erected in its place 
the principles of equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom to organize and the 
right to have a voice in working con- 
ditions and wages, can not tolerate 
a continuance of conditions which 
exist in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

Commercial telegraphers do not 
ask for anything but the right to or- 
ganize. We do not look to the Gov- 
ernment or to the public for any more 
than our constitutional rights. Given 
the free and untrammeled right to 
organize, the greatest step forward 
will have been taken. 

Will the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company continue to refuse 
its employees the same rights which 
Uncle Sam grants to his employees 
in the postal and Federal services; 
which almost every city government 
has granted to school teachers, office 
workers, firemen and in some cases 
policemen? 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


Let us remember who would put our trust 

In granite, gold and earth’s old mighty things, 
That there is kinship even in the dust 

Between the dreamless and the dream that sings. 


The lichens chip the record from the stone 
And write instead eternal meanings there; 
From granite ledges wild sweet scent is blown 

And laurel lifts its beauty like a prayer! 


ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 








SAVING MONEY AND WASTING MEN 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOosTeR and WApDILL CATCHINGS 


F WE had to confine ourselves to 
| a 10-word telegram in recording 
the economic history of our coun- 

try during the late lamented year of 
Our Lord 1930, we should do the 


summing up in this way: 


“The year was spent in saving 
money and wasting men.” 


Could most of the waste have been 
prevented? It certainly could. As 
a matter of fact, most of the waste 
of machines, materials, money and 
men would have been avoided if 
commerce and finance had been based 
on one of the principles laid down by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

For generations, Labor leaders 
and social workers demanded a “‘liv- 
ing wage.’ Economists, statisticians, 
and arbitrators were all the time tedi- 
ously figuring in order to determine 
how much it costs to maintain a fam- 
ily “in health, decency, and security.” 
All they ever arrived at were opin- 
ions. Necessarily so, because there 
was and still is no quantitative defini- 
tion of the terms “health, decency, and 
security.” These opinions, however, 
were brought forward as sufficient 
grounds for quantitative wage de- 
mand. 

Such demands have no economic 
basis. For the purpose of fixing 
wages it does not matter how much 
income is necessary in order to main- 
tain a given standard of living. It 
does not matter what anybody thinks 
about wages. The wages which 3 
given employer or a given industry is 
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able to pay at any given time and 
place is a question of fact. In the 
long run real wages—standards of 
living—are determined by produc- 
tion, not by opinions. 

About five years ago the American 
Federation of Labor at the conven- 
tion in Atlantic City took that fact 
fully into account. It declared that 
increases in the real wages of Labor 
should keep pace with the increased 
productivity of Labor. That, in our 
judgment, was the most important 
decision ever made by organized 
labor. 

In making that decision, Labor 
leaders took a position which em- 
ployers will have to take eventually; 
for capital, as well as labor, can con- 
tinue to prosper only if real wages— 
that is to say, standards of living— 
increase at the same rate as the out- 
put of labor. In other words, em- 
ployers of labor can prosper only if 
they can find a market for the prod- 
ucts of labor; but for a market, em- 
ployers must look chiefly to the labor- 
ers themselves. 

All that is now commonplace. 
Nearly everybody accepts it. And it 
may well turn out that the general 
acceptance of that truth is the great- 
est gain that the economic world has 
made in this generation. 


“Plenty of Cheap Labor” 


What, then, shall we say of a re- 
cent Chamber of Commerce adver- 
tisement ? 
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“Establish your business in this 
progressive city,” reads the invita- 
tion. ‘We offer free factory sites 
and plenty of cheap labor.” 

That takes us back to the dismal 
years, before the American Revolu- 
tion, when England had “plenty of 
cheap labor.” For half a century 
wages did not rise above $3 a week. 
The workers were kept in poverty 
“for their own good” by deliberate 
intent.of the upper classes. _ 

Thomas Mun voiced the common 
belief of the time. “Plenty and 
power,” he said, “do make a nation 
vicious and improvident; so penury 
and want do make a people wise and 
industrious.” 

“Hard times are a benefit,” de- 
clared Sir William Temple, “because 
they encourage industry in the poor.” 

“All manufacturers agree,’ as- 


serted the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 


“that the poor are seldom diligent, 
except when labor is cheap and corn 
is dear.” And Josiah Tucker spoke 
for all the lords and landlords when 
he said: “It is greatly for the public 
good if the price of labor is contin- 
ually beat down.” 

So they were kept poor. And 
therefore hopeless. 

This led naturally to widespread 
drunkenness, a breakdown of sex 
morals and enormous increases in 
sloth, obscenity, arson, robbery and 
murder. It was in this “pigsty” era 
that the English working classes 
reached the lowest depths of degen- 
eracy. 

But it was nothing to brag about! 

Nearly everybody in the United 
States now knows that a city should 
be ashamed to advertise “plenty of 


cheap labor.” Except, indeed, as a 
means of abolishing cheap labor by 
increasing the demand for labor! 

Some day before long we expect to 
find a Chamber of Commerce so en- 
lightened that it will proclaim: “This 
city pledges itself to use every effort 
to increase production and equal ef- 
fort to increase wages at the same 
rate.” 


The Much-maligned Malthus 


A century ago the world feared 
that population would grow faster 
than food. Widespread poverty 
therefore seemed inevitable. This 
was the best-known part of the fa- 
mous Malthusian theory. Malthus 
contended that a rise in wages could 
not take place unless the tendency to 
increase among the laboring classes 
was checked. 

This theory was generally ac- 
cepted. Accordingly the belief pre- 
vailed that “the great masses of la- 
borers never could rise far above the 
lowest level of subsistence.” Shrouded 
in such black robes, economics came 
to be called the “dismal science.” 

And now what has become of the 
Malthusian theory? Today the 
world fears not surplus population 
but surplus food. The bogey of the 
farmer is overproduction. Since the 
days of Malthus population has 
greatly increased. Still there are not 
enough mouths to feed! 

Everybody has heard of that part 
of the Malthusian theory on which 
Malthus was 100 per cent wrong. 
Few people are aware that Malthus 
taught anything else. Yet, Malthus 
was 100 per cent right on his “Theory 
of Consumption.” This theory, 
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however, was almost _ universally 
scouted or ignored. 

Fate has a way of playing tricks 
like this on prophets. 

Malthus held that higher stand- 
ards of living depend on increased 
production and that increased pro- 
duction can not be sustained without 
increased consumption. He exposed 
the fallacy in Adam Smith’s praise 
of parsimony. National saving, said 
Malthus, has its limits. It is folly 
for a nation to save more in produc- 
tive equipment than the markets re- 
quire. Consumer demand fixes the 
limits of sensible saving. 

“To create this demand,” de- 
clared Malthus, “there must be an 
adequate consumption, either among 
the producers themselves, or other 
classes of consumers.” 

Why did the ruling classes accept 
the false Malthusian theory and ig- 
nore the true one? Because, in spite 
of some appearances to the contrary, 
the ruling classes were composed of 
human beings and it is human nature 
to accept only those views which ap- 
pear to justify prejudices. 

The ruling classes made the mis- 
take of thinking that they could keep 
themselves rich only by keeping the 
working classes poor. So the ruling 
classes were quick to believe any doc- 
trine which seemed to show that the 
poor never could be anything but 
poor. 

The true Malthusian theory, on 
the other hand, held that prosperity 
depended on increased consumption 
by the working classes. That idea 


ran counter to ruling class prejudices. 
It was ignored. Not for a hundred 


years did it get a fair hearing. It is 
only within the past decade, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that the views of the 
much-maligned Malthus have come 
to play a leading part in actual busi- 
ness practice. 


The Present Business Depression 


It is too bad that these views did 
not play a dominant part during the 
period from 1925 to 1929, the years 
of our greatest production. For if 
business, politics and finance had been 
ruled by such views, the present 
major business depression might have 
been prevented. 

The cause of this depression, we 
are told on every hand, is “general 
overproduction.” Does it not seem 
incredible? Our chief economic aim 
is increased production. Yet the 
moment we begin to succeed, we fear 
that we are about to fail. If we do 
what we are trying to do so well that 
we are producing steel at 85 per cent 
of capacity, we regard that as a sign 
of impending trouble. In Wall Street 
it is a bear argument. Indeed, one 
statistician says that the record of 
the rise and fall in the number of 
blast furnaces in operation shows 
that a rise above a certain per cent 
invariably forecasts a recession in 
business. 

What does this mean? Does it 
mean that the country already has all 
the bridges and subways and ma- 
chines that it can use? Does it mean 
that all the houses are adequately 
heated and the farmers supplied with 
all the plumbing and all the tractors 
that they can use to advantage? Far 
from it. It means only that the coun- 
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try has not yet found any way of dis- 
tributing to those who would like 
greater wealth, all the additional 
wealth which they are able and will- 
ing to produce. 

Indeed, throughout the world the 
conviction prevails of a limited mar- 
ket, a market which can not possibly 
expand rapidly enough to absorb all 
the enjoyable things the world can 
produce, a market so limited that in- 
creased production breeds increased 
unemployment. 

This is the only sense in which 
general overproduction is possible. 
Consumers as a whole, as a result 
of their joint productive efforts, 
never produce more goods in general 
than they would like to consume. All 
that they ever succeed in doing is to 
produce more goods than those who 
want the goods have the money to 
pay for. 

General overproduction is noth- 
ing but general underconsumption. 
The only cure for that is a general 
increase of consumer income. 


An Orgy of Saving 


According to one patient compiler, 
the present business depression has 
been ascribed to 118 different causes. 
We have examined the list carefully. 
We find that most of the powerful 
factors in this long list can all be 
summed up in one factor: Total pay- 
rolls of labor did not increase as 
rapidly as the productivity of labor. 
That fact is shown in the monu- 
mental and scientific study of Paul H. 
Douglas, published this year under 
the title of ‘Real Wages.” 

Even before the  stock-market 


crash the people as a whole were sav- 
ing too much money and paying too 


little in wages. Since the crash, the 
country as a whole has made mat- 
ters worse by saving still more 
money. 

There has been an orgy of saving. 

The Federal Government saved 
so much money that in the past year 
of depression it actually paid off 745 
millions of debts. That is a larger 
amount by 72 millions than was paid 
off in the previous year of prosperity. 
During this period of unemployment, 
the banks increased their hoards of 
idle gold by over 300 millions. 
Many corporations, too, have held 
on to huge surplus funds which might 
have been put to work. When busi- 
ness was at the height of prosperity, 
corporations were lending not far 
from four billion dollars in the call- 
money market. The least we can say 
is that all that money was in circula- 
tion. When the crash came, the cor- 
porations took the money out of the 
call market, but they did not distrib- 
ute much of it to stockholders. They 
spent some of it on campaigns to in- 
duce wage-earners not to save so 
much; but most of it they saved. At 
the same time more money has been 
saved in bank deposits than the banks 
have known how to use. The lowest 
interest rates in all our history tell 
the story. The recent Treasury loan 
was floated at less than 2 per cent. 
Yes, we have saved enough money 
to warm the heart of a miser. 

But while we have been saving 
money we have been wasting men. 

Nobody knows how many millions 
of men we have wasted through our 
failure to give them any work to do. 
But it is clear from the Federal cen- 
sus, when properly interpreted, that 
every day of the current year at least 
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four million willing workers have 
been out of work. At least three 
million of them would have been at 
work if enough money had been 
spent to provide a demand for their 
products. And enough money would 
have been spent if total payrolls had 
increased fast enough. 

That waste of men is a national 
loss which never can be made up. It 
is water over the dam. No matter 
how much these workers produce in 
the future, they will never produce 
anything in the hours that are gone. 
They might have created wealth to 
the value of at least five billion dol- 
lars. Actually, they created nothing. 

Is it possible to prevent such a 
waste? It certainly is. If war were 
declared today, we should immedi- 
ately mobilize our national resources 
—our materials, machines, money 
and men. We are prepared to do 
exactly that. For that purpose we 
keep constantly at work a National 
War-Planning Board. 

If war were declared today we 
should put to use our surplus mate- 
rials. 

We should put our idle machines 
in motion. 

We should put our hoards of 
money in circulation. 

We should put our jobless men to 
work. 

In short, we should all but solve 
the problem of unemployment over- 
night. 


As a result we should increase our 
output at least 40 per cent above the 
current volume. We should produce 
enough wealth to maintain the high- 
est standard of living ever enjoyed 
by any people in the history of the 
world. Everybody knows that our 
national resources at this very mo- 
ment are sufficient to achieve all that. 

Happily we shall not declare war 
today against any nation. But we 
can achieve the same productive 
triumphs by declaring war against 
the present business depression. It 
is an enemy worthy of our steel— 
and of our gold. The sinews of war 
are ready. Everything is at our com- 
mand—everything that we would 
mobilize, if necessary, against a for- 
eign foe: Materials, machines, money, 
men. 

Everything is ready except a “Na- 
tional Peace-Time Planning Board,” 
with knowledge and power enough to 
influence expenditures, both public 
and private, for the common good. 
With such a board permanently on 
the job expenditures would be in- 
creased promptly with the first cer- 
tain signs of deflation and decreased 
promptly with the first certain signs 
of inflation. That would be enough 
to prevent another national tragedy 
like the one from which we are just 
beginning to recover. 

We need never suffer another 
twelve months saving money and 
wasting men. 








“A LABOR POLICY FOR THE SOUTH” 


A Commentary 


CHARLES N. HuULVEY 
University of Virginia 


NDER the caption, “A Labor 
Policy for the South,” the 
President of the National As- 

sociation of Manufacturers delivered 
an address before the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of 
Virginia on August 5, 1930. This 
article was published in the August, 
1930, number of American Industries 
and reprinted in pamphlet form. It 
seems, therefore, that the speaker was 
voicing the general opinion of the 
employers in the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the South. 

The address of the president of 
this national association was evi- 
dently prepared with much thought 
and intended to reflect the opinion 
and mature thought of the leaders of 
the South’s manufacturing industries. 
The address certainly displays ear- 
nestness of purpose and firmness of 
opinion. It is not the purpose of this 
article to criticize the integrity of the 
author of the paper—on the contrary, 
it is conceded and believed that he 
was thoroughly convinced of the cor- 
rectness of his expressions. It is the 
purpose, however, of this article to 
examine the expressions made by the 
distinguished industrial executive in 
the light of industrial peace and 
prosperity. 

Enlightened leadership and thought 
aim to encourage movements which 
tend to promote the general welfare 
and to discourage those activities 
which are prompted by vicious de- 
signs or which are based upon false 


ideas of social justice. It is some- 
times said that neither Labor nor 
Capital pursues an objective predi- 
cated upon the general social good. 
We do not accept this hypothesis, but 
pledge our faith in the fact that both 
the employer and the employed (as a 
general rule) wish to play the game 
fairly. With this idea in view, this 
commentary is submitted in order to 
contrast a few of the ideas of social 
justice on which there is not yet any 
great amount of general agreement. 

In the part of his address, which 
might be designated as ‘“Industry’s 
Confession of Faith,” several obser- 
vations might well be made: 

First, he makes the following state- 
ment: “I believe uncompromisingly 
in our economic system as the very 
best one that mankind has yet been 
able to produce. It is, to be sure, a 
capitalistic or competitive system as 
distinguished from a socialistic or co- 
operative system. I believe also that 
whatever the dissatisfactions with this 
system may be, they come from the 
imperfections of the operators of the 
system rather than from the system 
itself. Efforts, therefore, which are 
expended on the changing of the sys- 
tem could be, in my opinion, more 
virtuously applied to the human be- 
ings who are responsible for the 
operation.” 

We are inclined to believe, also, in 
this expressed belief if it will be con- 
ceded by industry that the same 
method of correction be applied to the 
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system of organized labor as that out- 
lined for industry in general, viz., that 
efforts should be expended to the cor- 
rection of human beings rather than 
to a changing of the system. 

The mere fact alone that the author 
of an article spoke as the President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turersseems toindicatethat he believes 
in the right of organization for the 
purpose of rendering better service. 
In his opinion, there is nothing wrong 
with an industrial system which per- 
mits national organization in the in- 
terest of the capitalistic system of 
which he approves. (May we imply 
that Labor has the same right to 
organize in its interest and advance- 
ment as Capital has to promote its 
own welfare? ) If this is not the proper 
inference, then may we imply that 
capitalistic industry has the obligation 
of conducting and managing the eco- 
nomic system as a sort of trustee for 
both Capital and Labor, with an eye 
to the best interests of both? I take 
it that the first inference is intended; 
then it must follow that efforts should 
be expended in improving individuals 
in labor organizations rather than in 
impeding the system itself. It seems 
to follow, therefore, that labor organ- 
ization, on a national basis, should be 
encouraged in the interest of better 
understanding between the two forces 
of industry. 

Second, he confesses his belief in 
the dignity of labor; in fact, he makes 
the following statement: “I am an 


employee now quite as much as I am 
an employer, the only difference be- 
tween me and those who work with 
me being the character and degrees of 
our diversified responsibilities and the 
forms of our compensations. 


I hope you will understand, if you do 
not sympathize with, my strong disap- 
proval of the modern attitude toward 
work, which seems to picture it to the 
common mind as a curse sent upon 
man, and which emphasizes leisure as 
one of the highest aims of life.” 
Insofar as he emphasizes the dig- 
nity of labor, we again express an 
agreement. Labor, as such, is not a 
curse sent on man; it is, so far as its 
dignity is concerned, a sort of after- 
math of a former condition of slavery. 
Even in those early days of slavery 
the masters made expressions, similar 
to those of our author, emphasizing 
the dignity of a slave in the economic 
system of his day. It is not labor that 
lacks in dignity, but it is the laborer 
who is forced into a position where 
the soil is rather unfavorable to a 
natural development of dignity and 
self-respect. We do not contend that 
the laboring class of today is as lack- 
ing in dignity as it was in those former 
days, but we do maintain that what 
the industrial system needs most is 
more opportunities for the develop- 
ment of dignity among laboring peo- 
ple. We further contend that these 
opportunities are being greatly re- 
tarded by an unwillingness on the 
part of many of those managers of 
our competitive system of industry to 
allow the costs of production to in- 
clude its share of the expense neces- 
sary to a proper dignity for the 
laborer. Labor is not asking for 
equality or sameness with managers 
and owners—it recognizes human 
differences in initiative and ability—it 
aims to cooperate in the general wel- 
fare and expresses its faith in the 
Constitution and in our economic sys- 
tem just as do the managers, but it 
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demands a recognition of the same 
rights to promote its interests, to in- 
crease its dignity, and to improve its 
service as is recognized for other or- 
ganizations. The system is not at 
fault; it is merely some individuals 
who need instruction. Labor does 
not wish to destroy industry, but it 
does claim that there are outstanding 
defects in the industrial system and 
it demands its right to work for a 
correction of these defects without 
a denial on the part of industry 
of the use of the legitimate tools 
necessary to the ends sought. There 
is no doubt that labor should possess 
dignity, but to what extent can that be 
brought about under an economic sys- 
tem which, in its present form, leaves 
out of its plan the services to mankind 
which are necessary to dignity and 
self-respect ? 

Can a decent, self-respecting, hon- 
est laborer retain his dignity, be proud 
of it and at the same time be forced, 
by a system, to sign the so-called 
“vellow-dog”’ contract which denies 
him the right to pursue his own wel- 
fare in the only manner which has 
prospects of being successful ? 

Third, the author believes in ‘‘the 
eternal, indubitable right of freedom 
of contract. It extends to 
both parties to the contract and has 
been known and clung to by every 
civilized government throughout hu- 
man history. The constant assertions 
of the implied right to impair it by 
strange interpretation will never im- 
press understanding minds in this 
country, nor succeed among a liberty- 
loving people anywhere.” We can 
only agree with the writer on this 
statement when we give a scientific 
and sound interpretation to the mean- 


ing of the term “freedom of con- 
tract.’ “Freedom of contract” and 
“equality of opportunity” are such 
vague generalities that we can only 
get their meaning from the general 
attitude of the person using them. 
Sound decisions of courts of justice 
all through the ages have given ex- 
pression to the idea of freedom of 
contract only when the two parties 
were equally free to dictate and agree 
to the terms. Whenever a situation 
arose where one side was so powerful 
as to be able to write and designate 
the terms and the other party must 
either sign on the dotted line or else 
“go hang,” equity has deemed it 
within its power to relieve the op- 
pressed party or to modify the agree- 
ment; and government has deemed it 
proper to supervise such agreements 
in the interest of justice and equity. 
The idea of freedom of contract, as 
our author indicates but fails to rec- 
ognize, was established in an economic 
age prior to the days of industrial 
domination. Under an agricultural 
era and an age of individual pro- 
prietorship the principle and spirit of 
the doctrine can be much better appre- 
ciated. To pin one’s faith to a princi- 
ple which grew out of a different 
economic age, without taking account 
of the effects of time and changed 
conditions, is not keeping abreast of 
modern thought, to say the least. We 
can not conceive of the application of 
freedom of contract and equality of 
right under a condition which frowns 
upon if it does not actually deny the 
equal rights of Labor to exist and 
develop along with industry on its 
own natural lines. 

Fourth, our author speaks of prop- 
erty rights in contradistinction to hu- 
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man rights as a “fake” issue. We 
regret that he makes this statement 
as it does, somehow, take away some 
of our faith in the prospects for fu- 
ture understanding between the two 
major forces in economic and social 
development. Quoting from his arti- 
cle: “Those who have much capacity 
to think must know that there is not 
in fact any such thing as ‘the right of 
property.’ Property in any form is 
an inanimate thing. . . . There 
are no rights except human rights, and 
the right in our country to work for 
and acquire property, and to use it as 
one chooses within the law, is just as 
much of a human right as the right to 
work or to quit, or to bargain collec- 
tively, or to organize, or to do any- 
thing else.” 

It seems that the author has missed 
the entire point. We may express the 
idea which he failed to understand, in 
another way, viz., human rights in 
property in contradistinction to human 
rights in industrial relations. Here 
again we find our laws and social 
thought sadly archaic. The tendency 
of many to cling to old expressions 
created in a different age as expressing 
a fundamental principle to govern 
conditions of an entirely new age is 
one of those economic liabilities which 
has not yet been liquidated. We have 
been taught to look upon human 
rights as extending only to our per- 
son, our property and to our reputa- 
tion. In an earlier stage of develop- 
ment this was a sufficient conception 
of human rights. In the present day, 
however, this conception is very de- 
ficient in its limitations of the extent 
of human rights. Humanity is suffer- 
ing by reason of our thoughtful peo- 
ple’s failure to see and acknowledge 


this deficiency. Many of our judges 
and our legislators, at this point, have 
not yet understood the real meaning 
of Labor’s request for a recognition 
of human rights beyond those of prop- 
erty, personal safety and reputation, 
in the economic and social affairs of 
men. 

Is there not, for example, a right in 
the category of human rights which 
permits a person to labor in this eco- 
nomic system of ours without being 
forced to agree to terms which rob 
him of his dignity and self-respect, 
and at the same time compels him to 
bow to the yoke of a tyranny which 
is no less tyrannical because adminis- 
tered by industry rather than by a 
personal despot? So long as laborers 
were willing to be oppressed, industry 
could apply the yoke, but the very 
fact that there is an awakening should 
be indication enough to managers 
that the future continued develop- 
ment of our economic system calls for 
a more sympathetic attitude on the 
part of all thoughtful people than has 
yet been made evident. 

In the light of historical develop- 
ment and of an understanding atti- 
tude towards the purposes of indus- 
trial activity, it would seem wiser to 
say that a labor policy for the South 
at the present stage of its develop- 
ment would include a perfect willing- 
ness on the part of Capital for organ- 
ization to proceed as rapidly as 
possible to perfect its system and get 
it in working condition. Cooperation 
and encouragement to this end would 
at once bring an end to that “‘outside 
interference’ which is so distasteful 
to so many proprietors. 

It was said not long since by 
another leader of industry in our 
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Southern States that industry did not 
intend to allow Labor to get the 
“strangle-hold” that it had in the 
North. May we imply from that 
statement that the strangle-hold will 
be retained by some other power? 
Perhaps not, but if not, then we must 
be forced to the conclusion that the 
capitalistic powers propose to play the 
parts of censor and arbiter to the eco- 
nomic system which it praises as the 
best the world has ever devised. 

The idea of “strangle-hold”’ has no 
proper place in the discussion of our 
labor problems, but if it is brought 
into the discussion it will have to be 
disposed of in the only manner in 


which such situations can be properly 
and adequately handled. Let us hope 
that a better appreciation of the in- 
dustrial situation can be expressed 
than that which implies the idea of 
“breaking the strangle-hold.” 

The writer of the article which we 
have here attempted to comment upon 
refers frequently to the principles of 
Christianity as guiding factors in our 
thought. Let us hope that out of all 
these discussions there may come a 
more practical application of that 
thought expressed by the Great 
Teacher when he said: “I am come 
that they may have life and that they 
may have it more abundantly.” 


SHE RETURNS 


She has returned: the old house seems to bloom 
To greet her, standing in the doorway there; 
She does not see the shabby, faded room, 
She does not smell the musty, shut-in air. 


Her hand is like a lover’s on the latch; 
Her feet go lightly, pacing old-time tunes; 
She takes a candle down, and strikes a match— 
Stretches wide arms: “Dear house! Dear house!” she croons. 


Delicate sounds and drowsy shadows stir 
To mystic life; clothed in forgotten grace 

Her point-lace grandmother stands watching her— 
The scent of lavender flows through the place. 


A clipper model on the mantel creaks 
Beneath her touch, as to a refreshing breeze; 
A painted gentleman bows low, and speaks, 
Living again in her rich memories. . . . 


Outside, a neighbor stops, frowns, passes by, 
Seeing her in the candle’s dreary cone 

Of light: “I never would return, if I 
Were she! No woman ought to live alone!” 


TuHepa Kenyon. 
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EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
D. H. JoserH 


of Labor has endorsed Gover- 

nor Roosevelt’s plan for unem- 
ployment insurance, while William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, dissents, inas- 
much as unemployment insurance, in 
his opinion, would constitute a dole 
system, a system inimical to the best 
interests of the toiler. 

Both the governor and Mr. Green 
are right, from their own viewpoints. 
There is a plea for unemployment 
insurance on the one hand and for 
employment insurance on the other. 
And there is more to this statement 
than the mere quibbling over titles. 
Unemployment insurance will provide 
for a man who is out of work that he 
may not become wholly destitute. 
Employment insurance is that which 
will provide that a man, any man who 
wants to work, will find employment 
sufficient to enable him to earn a de- 
cent livelihood. 

Unemployment insurance is, or 
should be, the last thing desired by 
any democratic state, by any success- 
ful industry, by any honorable work- 
man. No need to look across the sea 
to learn what results obtain in Eng- 
land; we have our own problem to 
solve. Americans have a way of initi- 
ating new methods, advanced meth- 
ods, in the solution of our problems; 
it is unlikely that we shall become 
mere copyists in the matter of solving 
our employment problem. Unem- 
ployment insurance is unfair, it is dis- 
criminatory, it is unscientific. 

If all industries are taxed, but only 
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certain industries are unable to find 
sufficient work the year round for 
their employees, then the full-time 
industry is forced to help bear the 
burden. That is unfair. If all work- 
men are taxed, but only certain work- 
men are seasonably unemployed, then 
the man who is fortunate enough to 
find steady employment is not only 
obliged to work day in and day out, 
but he is forced by law to help provide 
for the man who walks the street in 
idleness. That is unfair. 

If the Government, the people at 
large, is called upon to assist misman- 
aged industries in time of stress to 
assist unfortunate workers out of 
work, then the whole people who 
work and all industries that prosper 
are compelled to pay the Government 
tax to provide for the others. That 
is unfair. It is all very well to preach 
the brotherhood of man; that they 
who work should help those out of 
work. But why should the industrial- 
ist walk off with the cash and leave 
the workman to hold the bag? 

Henry Ford has suggested a ten- 
month year instead of a twelve-month 
year in his industry to relieve seasonal 
unemployment. He can not be sincere 
in that he has done just that very 
thing in establishing the five-day work 
week. Yet the motor industry em- 
ployees suffer as they have in the past. 
Henry Ford and the motor industry 
generally are making huge profits, 
paying enormous dividends. They 
could solve the employment problem 
in their industry by a stroke of the 
pen if they so wished. They are com- 
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pelled by law to provide for income 
tax, they must provide for all local 
taxes, they must arrange an annual 
budget for overhead, for expansion, 
they must allow for depreciation; 
there are many things for which they 
are obliged to make provision before 
they declare their dividends. But 
they never make provision for the 
employment, the full-time employ- 
ment, of Labor. A reserve fund es- 
tablished by these industries and sys- 
tematically handled would take very 
little from the percentage of gross 
earnings and would easily provide for 
a full year’s pay for every man en- 
gaged during the busier seasons. 

That is what I refer to as employ- 
ment (not unemployment) insurance. 
And that is a solution that might well 
interest Governor Roosevelt, the gov- 
ernors of the other 47 states and the 
President of the United States. 

Is the human element to be consid- 
ered first? We are told that that is 
the end of government. Then why 
does not Government compel em- 
ployers of labor to adhere to that 
policye—and do it fairly, honorably, 
democratically ? 

My suggestion is that each and 
every industry, all employers of hired 
help, be compelled by law to file annu- 
ally with the Government a sworn 
statement setting forth the maximum 
number of men or women employed. 
That neither industry, the workman 
nor the community shall be taxed. 
That each employer shall be bonded 
in an amount sufficient to cover the 
salaries or wages of the number of 
men or women who, in the estimate 
given by the employer, shall be laid 
off during the year. That such em- 


ployers shall be compelled to provide 
for the full salary or wages of such, 
and that, in the event of failure, the 
bond shall be forfeited and used by 
the Government to aid the unem- 
ployed of that particular industry. 

But shall, say, 60 per cent remain 
at work under full pay, obliged to 
work six days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, while 40 per cent draw full pay 
for walking the streets or enjoying 
life generally? That would be un- 
fair, undemocratic, dishonorable! 

The plan is this (and it is, practi- 
cable) : Instead of figuring men, let 
us figure hours or units of work. If 
I employ 100 men and find at any 
given season that only 60 are needed, 
then instead of burdening the com- 
munity by throwing 40 men out of 
work, I proceed to figure the lay-off 
in hours. This would result in every 
man working 60 per cent of the time 
and enjoying some leisure, for which 
leisure he will be paid just as if he 
were working. I would rather see 
100 men working 60 per cent of the 
time than see 40 men loafing all of 
the time. 

Would not this outlay by that par- 
ticular industry increase the cost of 
production and, therefore, the cost 
of the commodity produced? Of 
course. But the commodity that is 
produced by that particular industry 
should bear its own cost of produc- 
tion and should never be produced at 
the expense of the community, at the 
expense of the workman, at the ex- 
pense of other commodities. 

That this plan is only tentative it 
will be agreed. It can be worked out 
at length and systematically if they 
who are interested are really sincere. 


—————— Sm 

















THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
AND THE MIGRATORY CHILD 


ANNE W. BuFFUM 
Committee on Editorial Procedure 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


on Child Health and Protection 

was called by President Hoover 
over a year ago on the premise that 
“by the safeguard of health and pro- 
tection of childhood we further con- 
tribute to that equality of opportunity 
which is the unique basis of American 
civilization.” 

More than eleven hundred experts 
in child care have been working on 
the committees of the White House 
Conference under the chairmanship 
of Secretary Wilbur. They have 
been studying the children of Amer- 
ica from the standpoint of medical 
service, of public health administra- 
tion, of education and training, and 
of the care of the handicapped child. 
They will present their findings at 
meetings to be held November 19 to 
22. 

Of special interest is the investiga- 
tion of the committees on child labor. 
Their official findings and recommen- 
dations will be made public at the fall 
conferences in Washington, but sev- 
eral obvious facts stand out as a back- 
ground for their study and make ap- 
parent the difficulties which surround 
any attempt to classify methods of 
procedure. 

One branch of the study has to do 
with the child who leaves school a 
month or two early in the spring to 
go into another state to harvest crops 
and comes back a month or two late 
in the fall. This migratory child is 
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the despair of school authorities, for 
he disrupts the school schedule, in- 
creases the expenses of the township, 
is usually backward and has a casual 
attitude toward the importance of 
education which tends to affect the 
rest of the pupils. He is a pathetic 
figure because the migratory life he 
lives leads to nothing better. He is 
caught in a treadmill of long hours, 
stunting labor and blind routine. 

“The state sets up school-attend- 
ance laws and child-labor laws to pre- 
vent exploitation of the child,” says 
Charles F. Willis, chairman of the 
White House Conference subcommit- 
tee on the migrant school child, which 
has studied the problem from the 
point of view of education. ‘These 
laws are intended to insure a square 
deal for every child in the state, re- 
gardless of social and economic status 
or parental attitude. But when the 
child enters a neighboring state for 
seasonal employment he is beyond the 
jurisdiction of his home state and re- 
garded as a denizen to whom protec- 
tion is not offered by the receiving 
state.” 

When a family leaves one state to 
work in another, the work and school 
laws of the home state cease to con- 
trol its children of school age, and in 
most cases the receiving state recog- 
nizes these workers as a temporary 
problem, preferring to ignore them 
entirely or to involve them in such 
lengths of red tape that the problem 
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ceases to exist by the time action can 
be taken. 

Enforcement of school-attendance 
laws has been urged repeatedly as the 
solution of the problem. Often, how- 
ever, these migrant children are not 
included in the school census, and as 
they move from one community to 
another, enforcement is difficult if not 
impossible. One state’s official figures 
credit it with a high average of daily 
school attendance, but another record 
shows that the children of beet pickers 
are excluded in that state from the 
school census. Such lapses in school 
records are stumbling blocks to inves- 
tigations made by organizations in- 
terested in the problems of child 
labor, such as the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. 

Discrimination against migratory 
children, who are usually foreigners, 
is another stumbling block in the path 
of investigation and recommendation 
which seek to better conditions. Such 
children are for the most part wanted 
in the community only as a solution 
to an immediate labor problem. They 
are not considered an integral part of 
the civic life of the town, are not 
wanted in the schools and are some- 
times even refused admission to them. 
Under these conditions it may be con- 
sidered the lesser of two evils to have 
the children working with their par- 
ents rather than hanging about the 
labor camp. 

Not all states treat the matter of 
educating migratory children so casu- 
ally, it is true. One state attempts to 
prevent its families from leaving be- 
fore the school session closes. An- 
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other tries to keep the children in 
school no matter where they go. 

But even if attendance laws were 
strictly enforced, the problem of car- 
ing for the education of the migratory 
child would remain. This is due to 
the variation in the number of weeks 
or months each year during which 
these children are required to attend 
school. In a few states the period of 
compulsory attendance is for only 
two-thirds of the term. In some cases 
it is for a specified period, occasion- 
ally as little as 80 days. According to 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
“the length of the term is another 
variable factor—the minimum re- 
quired by law being 9 months or more 
in 8 states, 8 months in 20. states, 7 
months in 9 states, 6 months in 6 
states, and 5 months or less in 5 states. 
The minimum term prescribed by law 
is often exceeded in actual practice 
and in some cases is not fully met.” 
It is by no means unusual for a child 
leaving a district with a long school 
term to find himself in a district where 
the school term has already been com- 
pleted. 

The problem is more than one of 
getting school authorities to enforce 
attendance laws, however. In many 
instances public opinion is opposed to 
pressure of this sort. Occasionally, 
when a teacher proves too conscien- 
tious about reporting truant children, 
the “padrone”’ or row boss moves the 
family out of the jurisdiction of that 
particular school. Local authorities 
are often in full sympathy with the 
farmer who must get his crops har- 
vested. School-board members are 
at times employers of migratory labor 
and feel that labor demand justifies 
child farm labor. The result is an- 
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other round in the treadmill of ignor- 
ance for the children who are them- 
selves too innocent to recognize the 
harm that is being done them. 

Attempts are being made in several 
states to provide educational service 
for temporary pupils, but “equality 
of opportunity” does not exist in sys- 
tems which require resident children 
to attend school an hour or two longer 
per day, or a month or two longer per 
year, than is required of migrant chil- 
dren. 

Such variations in school require- 
ments give rise to embarrassing situa- 
tions. For example, Sadie Pulaska 
has been absent from school for sev- 
eral days. The truant officer goes to 
investigate. Sadie is at home, in 
charge of two small tow-heads, and 
explains with frightened eyes that she 
has to stay home to look after the 
babies because her father is out of 
work and her mother just got a job 
to support the family. 

The truant officer calls again when 
Mrs. Pulaska is at home. He is im- 
mediately assailed with violent ges- 
tures and a shrill complaint. “My 
man, he lose job. I get me job clean- 
ing. Who stay with the babies? I 
got to have Sadie home! What about 
those Berretonis, and those Scaryaks? 
Their kids lose three month school 
every year when they go to farm for 
pick berries. You don’t say nothing 
month now, here, and why should you 
say something to me?” It is indeed a 


problem in diplomacy for the truant 
to them. Well, I take Sadie’s three 
officer to explain to Mrs. Pulaska why 
her child may be forced to attend 
school, while the little wage-earners 
who leave town temporarily are be- 
yond the arm of the law. 


The problem of the migratory 
child is again a problem of the school. 
Late influx and early exodus of school 
children have a decided effect upon 
the school organization and instruc- 
tion as well as upon the attitude to- 
ward school attendance of those who 
remain, for if proper service is to be 
given him the school must open in the 
fall with undersized classes or put on 
an extra teaching force later to care 
for the extra number of pupils. 

“All that the life of the migrant 
child does is to perpetuate the situa- 
tion,” says Mr. Willis, who as a 
school principal speaks authorita- 
tively of the school’s difficulties in 
providing for the migrant child. 
“The more he lives that wandering 
life, the more impossible it is for the 
migrant child to get out of it.” 

And what of the welfare worker 
and her migratory-child problem? 
In some states migrant children may 
secure work papers at a certain age. 
The Labrizzi family has a chance to 
go out to a farm provided several 
children are given work permits. One 
or two are slightly below the legal 
age. The welfare worker earnestly 
requests a special dispensation on the 
part of the authorities so that the 
family may go. This stretching of 
the law to give work permits to chil- 
dren under age is expedient to meet a 
pressing financial problem for the 
Labrizzis, and who is to say the wel- 
fare worker is wrong to ask for it? 
And yet she is continuing the vicious 
circle which will keep the little Lab- 
rizzis from the quality of opportun- 
ity, physical and mental and spiritual, 
which President Hoover points out as 
the unique basis of American civiliza- 
tion. ° 
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These are only a few of the prob- 
lems which confronted the White 
House Conference committees in col- 
lecting the facts bearing on the health 
and protection of the migratory child. 
They are economic, social problems 
interpreted in terms of an entire coun- 
try affected by the situation. 

The committees have not, however, 
neglected to study the personal injus- 
tice done each overworked, under- 
nourished youngster whose life is 
lived in a succession of labor camps. 
The migrant child is a serious liabil- 
ity not only to the country, as cheap 
labor and as a poorly educated citizen, 
but to himself as an unhappy, abnor- 
mal child. 

For weeks, often months, these 
children live in such a comfortless 
abode as a long shack, with three or 
four other large families. Across the 
back about a third of the space is 
marked off by planks, and the en- 
closed third filled with straw. On this 
“bed” children and adults spend their 
nights. 

They set up the community stove 
outside the shack, and on wet days 
the rain sizzles on the red-hot metal. 
Often a wooden box is placed in a 
neighboring brook, and does duty as 
a well to provide drinking water. 
Sanitation is practically unknown in 
all too many instances. 


In such a “vacation” home do these 
families spend their summer, stum- 
bling out to the fields as early as 4.30 
in the morning, dragging back at 6 in 
the evening. The children work 
nearly as many hours as their par- 
ents and frequently are seen carrying 
heavy tools and boxes of produce. 
They are busy little people, with 
stunted bodies and dulled minds, miss- 
ing the joy and the sense of a playful, 
creative childhood. 

Out of the study of the migratory 
child by committees of the White 
House Conference may come signifi- 
cant facts which should lead to work- 
able programs for meeting the situa- 
tion. Whether good roads and swifter 
transportation may furnish the solu- 
tion to the problem of insuring for all 
children in America equality of edu- 
cational opportunity by removing the 
necessity for them to leave their 
homes for long periods, or whether 
some other solution will present itself, 
remains to be seen. In any event we 
may hope for constructive recommen- 
dations looking toward the health and 
protection of the migrant child, who 
should be safely in school, but who 
now, in the words of Mr. Willis, 
“travels the byroads of education and 
escapes through the loopholes in our 
network of legal enactments.” 


THE SURGEON 


Now he begins: his fingers feel 

The tiny burning bit of steel: 

They move, obedient to a star 

Unseen by us: his sure hands are 

So swift that the swift hands of death 
Are held: there is one slender breath 
Between the two, so delicate 

No callipers can measure it 

Save those he holds—I think there is 
No act so near to God as his. 


Wirrep J. Funk. 








HOW DENVER PRINTERS INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT“ 


New Plan of Business Promotion is Proving Effective 
in Making Jobs for Members 


NEW plan of organization and 
A business promotion in the 
printing industry, inaugurated 
by Denver Typographical Union, has 
met with such general approval and 
has proven so constructive and effec- 
tive that it is offered for consideration 
and adoption by printing craft unions 
in other parts of the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical 
Union. Asanindicationof its effective- 
ness in this city, it may be stated that 
the demand for the union label since 
this campaign was started already has 
caused five Denver printing firms that 
previously had not used the label to 
make application to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council to have it granted 
to them. 

The idea is an absolute reversal of 
the methods of former days. It at- 
tacks no one and can offend none. It 
makes no threat of reprisal if the 
union requests are denied. Its whole 
plan is constructive—to spend our 
earnings with those who show their 
friendliness to us, and so bring busi- 
ness to our employers and increase 
the opportunity of our members to 
obtain regular employment. 


How It Is Done 


In starting this campaign the com- 
mittee sent a questionnaire to every 
member of the union, in which was 
listed the following items with the 





*Compiled by Organization Committee, Den- 
ver Typographical Union No. 49. 
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request that the member write after 
each classification the firm name and 
address of those with whom he did 
business : 

Name of member, address and 
number in family. 

Food: Dairy products, fish and 
meats, fruits and vegetables, gro- 
ceries, bakery goods, outside meals. 

Shelter: Fire insurance, interest or 
rent, repairs, building and loan asso- 
ciation. 

Clothing: Women’s apparel, men’s 
clothing and furnishings, shoes, other 
apparel. 

Miscellaneous: Such as fuel, ice, 
recreation, health, education, charity 
gifts, laundry, cleaning, life insur- 
ance, furniture, radios, bank, barber, 
tobacco, confections, et cetera. 

Automobile: Garage, parts and re- 
pairs, gas, oil and grease, tires and 
tubes. 

Travel: Railroad, bus, et cetera. 

This report was: headed “Strictly 
Confidential,” and the member was 
assured that no use would be made of 
his name without his consent. 

Some difficulty was anticipated in 
getting these blanks filled out and re- 
turned to the secretary’s office, and 
the expectation was voiced that the 
membership would not respond in 
sufficient numbers to make the plan 
effective. This fear has proven to be 
groundless. The questionnaire when 
sent to the members was accompanied 
by a circular letter, which said: 
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Shall We Organize Denver Non- 
Union Printing Shops? 


We can do so when each mem- 
ber of No. 49 will assist the Organ- 
ization Committee by filling in the 
enclosed blank and returning it at 
once to the secretary's office. This is 
important; and is a part of a well- 
planned program which has been 
worked out by the committee, each 
member of which is Pa to follow 
the program through until results are 
obtained. 

If it is necessary, a member of the 
Organization Committee will call on 
you personally and fully explain the 
complete program, which it is be- 
lieved will organize the nonunion 
printing shops of this city. But you 
should not wait for the personal visit 
before you list the names of every 
firm with which you spend money. 

You need have no hesitancy in list- 
ing the firms, as the information will 
be kept strictly confidential with the 
Organization Committee. 

The purpose of this survey is to 
know exactly how many of our mem- 
bers are actual customers of a given 
firm, giving the committee positive 
facts with which to approach the firm 
and induce them to have all printing 
done in union printing offices where 
our members are employed. 


Alert members in the various chap- 
els became active and the result was 
that out of a membership of 480 
there are now 430 reports on file, 
which are being classified and indexed 
so that the information they contain 
is immediately available. The card 
system is used in compiling this in- 
dex, 4 by 6-inch cards being used, each 
firm reported being given a heading 
under which is listed the name of 
every member trading with that con- 


cern, with the number of persons in 
his family. 


The Second Step 


With this work done, the commit- 
tee was prepared for the second step, 
which was to establish contacts with 
buyers of printing and prove to them 
the advantage of using the union 
label. This was done first by letter, 
which is not a form letter, but varies 
in each case, applying to the individ- 
ual business of the merchant. The 
following is a typical specimen: 


Joslin Dry Goods Co., 
16th & Curtis, 
Denver, Colo. 

DEAR SIRs: 

This letter coming to you from a 
trade-union organization is an un- 
usual presentation in the interest of 
business promotion. It is a tender of 
our cooperation in an endeavor to 
create more business for your institu- 
tion and to do so in a constructive 


“%. 
e have just instituted a survey of 
our membership of 486, inquiring 
how many of them trade at Joslin’s. 
To date we have received 412 replies, 
only 135 of whom state they are your 
customers, with a combined family 
membership, by actual count, of 439. 

It will occur to you at once there 
is a great trade possibility among the 
rest of our membership. To illus- 
trate, may we cite a similar survey on 
the May Company. Of the 412 re- 
plies 207 members are patrons of the 
May Company, and the total family 
membership of the 207 is 665 for 
whom goods must be purchased. 

In order that you may cooperate 
with us in this business-promotion 
campaign, we are suggesting that you 
instruct your printer to place the 
union label on your printing in an in- 
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conspicuous place, as a reminder to 
our members of their cooperative re- 
sponsibility. It is just another way of 
saying ““Thank You” for their trade. 
Both the May Company and The 
Denver are working with us in this 
campaign, and we would be pleased 
to boost also for Joslin’s. 

The idea back of this campaign is 
to build business for our employers in 
order to insure more steady employ- 
ment for our members—thus main- 
taining their purchasing power in this 
time of depression, and then to spend 
our money with those firms which 
support our employers. 

It is a matter of mutual coopera- 
tion in which your firm, our employers 
and ourselves can share to the advan- 


tage of all 

When the union label appears on 
your printing, every member will be 
notified through our monthly Bulle- 
tin, which is mailed to all of them, 
and they will be urged to put your 
firm on their shopping list. 

The membership has been made 
fully acquainted with our business- 
promotion program and has evi- 
denced a genuine desire to cooperate 
with our business friends. 

You will note this is something 
new in trade-unionism. There will 
be no threats to withhold patronage 
because your printing does not bear 
the label. We believe, instead, your 
good business judgment can sense the 
great trade - ossibilities and that you 
will want to have us help you increase 
your business. 

We are enclosing a card showing 
the printing firms who employ our 
members and who can furnish the 
union labeh No doubt your printer 
is listed there. All that wiil be nec- 
essary to start the program in action 
will be to phone your printer and tell 
him to use the label on future jobs. 

Trusting this offer of cooperation 
will appeal to you, and that we may 


have a confirmation letter to that 
effect, we are, 


Yours for better business, 


DENVER TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union No. 49. 


In almost every case this has 
brought response of favorable nature. 
But the committee does not take this 
response as final. A list of union 
shops is sent, with the request that the 
merchant instruct his printer to put 
the union label on his future work. 
And this request is backed by conclu- 
sive arguments. There is no guess- 
work, no speculation. The commit- 
tee is able to show, absolutely and 
without possibility of question, that a 
certain number of our members, rep- 
resenting a family aggregate of about 
three times this number, are among 
his present customers. 

With such data—showing the ac- 
tual number of our members who are 
now trading with him and the vast 
number of potential customers who 
might be obtained through the use of 
the label—presented to him in a 
friendly and helpful manner, the mer- 
chant is easily sold on the benefits of 
the plan to his business. In talking 
with him the members of the commit- 
tee point out the great purchasing 
power of the organized workers of 
the city as compared with the small 
earnings of the few nonunion print- 
ers. Follow-up letters and personal 
calls from the committee and officers 
of the union are used with good effect. 

No attack is made on the employer 
who is outside the union. In fact 
under the plan he is completely ig- 
nored, the objective being always to 
put printing in union offices. The 
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chief point stressed is that the union 
man and woman is disposed to give 
friendly consideration to the concern 
which shows its friendliness to them. 
The union label on printed matter in- 
dicates this, and its unobtrusive use, 
which would be passed without atten- 
tion by those outside the labor move- 
ment, is taken as a friendly invitation 
by those who favor the principles of 
trade-unionism. 


Members Kept Informed 


The Organization Committee is 
being greatly aided by the effective 
work of the Label Committee of No. 
49, which, through the cooperation of 
the membership, collects all printed 
matter issued in this city that does not 
bear the union label and returns it to 
the parties sending it out, with the 
intimation that if it bore the emblem 
of unionism it would be more likely 
to secure the favorable attention of 
the army of organized workers. 

The monthly Bulletin issued by 
No. 49 keeps the members informed 
of the progress the committee is mak- 
ing with the “Denver Plan,” and each 


month it contains a list of those mer- 
chants who have indicated their in- 
tention to cooperate with the union. 
This list is growing with each issue 
and is proof that the plan is not only 
practical but successful. 

That is an outline of the “Denver 
Plan.” It is simple, although, of 
course, it entails a large amount of 
work and perseverance and costs 
money. The full benefits of the plan 
can not be achieved in a day, nor can 
it be stopped when once it is started 
if the full benefits are to be achieved. 

The work must be kept up—it must 
be continuous. Every piece of print- 
ing that does not bear-the union label 
must be the signal to action and the 
attention of the firm using it must be 
immediately called to the possible loss 
that may come to them from failure 
to use it. The underpaid nonunion 
printer is of little value as a customer, 
even though it is possible he may 
charge a few cents less for his inferior 
work than the skilled union worker 
does for his attractive job. The 
worth of a piece of printing is meas- 
ured by what it earns and not by what 
it costs. 


TROPHY 


O, man who shot the eagle, 
You lacked an eagle’s pride, 
Clambering for a minute 
Where only eagles bide: 


And now the trophy brands you 
A soul of lesser breed, 

Who climbed above his station 
And needs attest the deed. 


L. A. G. STRonc. 
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NE hears a great deal these 
days about underconsumption, 
overproduction and what not, 

particularly as these may or may not 
be related to the problem of unem- 
ployment in so far as it is caused by 
the greater use of machinery. It is 
not the purpose of this article to at- 
tempt to find a solution for the unem- 
ployment problem, although it is the 
fervent hope of the writer that a solu- 
tion will speedily be found. It is de- 
sired in this present article to con- 
sider the subject of consumption, 
which is related both directly and in- 
directly to so many of the economic 
problems confronting society today. 
Some definitions will be used. One 


does not like to be a stickler for ter- 
minology, but it is desirable that, how- 
ever we may differ in our conclusions, 
we will at least be talking and think- 


ing about the same things. Much 
of the disagreement in current discus- 
sions is, no doubt, due to misconcep- 
tion of meanings rather than anything 
more fundamental. 

The using of goods and services 
in the satisfaction of desires we will 
call consumption. The capacity of a 
good to satisfy a want we will call 
that good’s utility. Consumption may 
be direct or indirect. Things may be 
used because there is satisfaction in 
their use, or they may be consumed 
in order to produce something else 
which we actually desire. We con- 
sume strawberries because they minis- 
ter directly to our wants. This is di- 


rect consumption. Our use of straw 
to protect the berry plants during the 
winter season is an illustration of in- 
direct consumption. We do not use 
the straw in order to get satisfactions 
directly; our pleasure will come later 
with the berries themselves. It is im- 
portant that this distinction be remem- 
bered; for ofttimes in the making of 
so many things, machinery, for ex- 
ample, which do not directly satisfy 
our wants, we lose ourselves in the 
maze of industry and begin to think 
of the piling up of instrumental wealth 
as a final objective. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. We work 
in order that we may consume. We 
build machinery in order that, ulti- 
mately, we may have more to consume. 

Consumption is the goal of eco- 
nomic activity. There are some who 
engage in business activity because 
they desire power. Others may work 
because they desire the esteem of their 
neighbors. Many profess to get a 
joy out of the working. All these-are 
motives spurring men to economic ac- 
tivity. Still it is true that the majority 
of mankind works because it has to. 
The other reasons for working may 
be present in greater or less degree in 
the case of different individuals; but, 
as John Smith is reputed to have said 
in the early days in Virginia, “he who 
does not work shall not eat.” With 
a little work we may have a slice or 
two of bread. With more work we 
can have more to eat and better 
clothes to wear. When it is said that 
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a man is looking for work, we may 
understand the situation to be this: he 
is looking for his bread and butter, or 
something better. To be out of work 
means to be without the things neces- 
sary to life and comfort. 

What shall be produced this year? 
In what amounts shall it be produced? 
Shall we build houses, motorcars, 
watches, or radio sets? To a consid- 
able extent the kind of things which 
are produced is determined by the 
desires of the people to consume— 
coupled with their ability to pay. If 
I don’t have the “wherewithal’’ no 
one is particularly interested in my 
desires. The advertisements may say 
‘payments will be easy,” but payments 
they will be nevertheless. 

Using Professor Seager’s illustra- 
tion, consider a great reservoir into 
which this world’s products and serv- 
ices are flowing. Countless streams 
are pouring into this lake of wealth. 
Food, clothing, music, weapons, 
books, newspapers, machines, and a 
host of other things arrive from nu- 
merous sources. Many outgoing 
streams tap this reservoir. The stream 
that flows into my possession is my 
real income. What I pour into the 
wealth-fund is my product. If the 
amount which goes into the reservoir 
is exactly equal to that which flows out 
the situation, says Professor Seager, 
would be one of normal equilibrium. 

Let us take a few liberties with the 
illustration. Imagine a giant judge 
surveying the scene. His name might 
be the “Law of Supply and Demand.” 
He makes it his business to place a 
value, a price tag, on everything which 
flows into the stream. He then gives 
a ticket, with the amount of the price 


stamped on it, to the one in charge of 
that stream. The recipient, in turn, 
divides this ticket into minute parts 
and gives some of them to the owners 
of creeks which contributed to his 
stream. (Of course, he may have 
paid them already with portions of 
tickets he had previously received.) 
Along the outside of the reservoir are 
numerous faucets controlling the out- 
flow. The giant judge places price 
tags on each faucet, controlling their 
use. It follows, then, to secure the 
normal equilibrium of which Profes- 
sor Seager speaks, it is necessary that 
the full value of the issued tickets be 
presented for redemption, and that 
each faucet get its proportionate 
share. If this were done the outflow 


would equal the inflow. There would 
be no necessity for curtailing the flow 
of any incoming stream. 

Actual happening is somewhat dif- 


ferent. Some of the creeks, and the 
stream into which they flow, have such 
a high level that they are turned back 
at the reservoir. A backwater ensues 
which, apparently, can be relieved only 
by marking down the price tag which 
controls entrance into the reservoir. 
This will mean a loss to the owner of 
the stream unless he can pass on the 
loss to the owner of acreek. He may 
even shut the creek off and away from 
his stream entirely. This backwater 
on a particular stream may result 
from two causes. Perhaps the stream 
itself and its tributaries was bigger 
than usual. If so, this is what is cur- 
rently known as overproduction. On 
the other hand, the trouble may be 
located, at least in part, at the faucet 
through which this particular stream 
flows out of the reservoir. Consider- 
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ing the price tag hanging on this fau- 
cet there has not been much demand 
made upon it. This, too, may be due 
to two causes: There may not have 
been a sufficient desire to use this par- 
ticular faucet; or, the desire may have 
been present, but those having this 
desire may not have had the where- 
withal to pay. In either case we have 
what is known as underconsumption. 
One remedy for underconsumption is 
to increase the would-be purchaser’s 
ability to pay. 

How did this situation occur? 
Without going into the matter too 
deeply, for we are just considering 
the matter in passing, it should be ob- 
served that much of the distress is due 
to what happens to the ticket given out 
to the owner of the stream. Call him 
the enterpriser. His ticket calls for 
$100. Of this he keeps $50, let us 


say, and pays $30 to the owner of the 


creek supplying the labor, $10 to the 
creek supplying the instruments of 
production, and $10 to the owner of 
the creek whence came the use of the 
land. Ifa similar distribution of pay 
checks is made by every stream owner 
it is readily apparent that the recip- 
ients, excepting the enterpriser, are 
without sufficient purchasing power to 
make maximum use of the faucets con- 
tributing to final consumption. Obvi- 
ously, unless the desires of the enter- 
prisers are inordinate, they will not 
want of consumption goods so much 
more than their subordinates that 
they will be willing to take what is 
left. They will save some of their 
purchasing power. This process takes 
care of them but it does not take care 
of the smaller fellows. 

Some of their savings the thrifty 


will leave as legacies. In this way 
there are some who are drawing from 
the reservoir and have put nothing in. 
It may be said that all producers are 
consumers, but not all consumers are 
producers. 

There is no limit to the number of 
wants. As rapidly as wants are satis- 
fied others develop. It is character- 
istic of the human race that the more 
it has the more it wants. A particular 
want may become satisfied, but man 
never is. He wants dinner now. 
Later, he wants no more food, but 
he does desire a comfortable chair and 
a good cigar. Still later he will want 
to go for an auto ride. He always 
wants something. 

Although human wants are in- 
finitely numerous, the goods to satisfy 
them are scarce. Some things are 
definitely limited by nature; others can 
be reproduced but only at a cost. 
Since the individual has numerous 
wants, and a limited income, he is 
forced to choose among the many 
things pressing on his attention. 

Coloring his choice are three things: 
The kinds of desires he has; the in- 
tensity of each desire; and his ability 
to pay. His ability to pay depends 
upon many factors—these we will not 
now consider. As regards desires, it 
is a commonplace that we do not de- 
sire every good equally. A man’s one 
desire differs in intensity from his 
other desires and differs in degree 
from that same desire in other men. 
There is one characteristic of desire 
which all experience but which is not 
understood by everyone. That is, the 
more we have, or the more we con- 
sume of any one thing, the less desira- 
ble the additional units appear. This 
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is dignified in economics as the Law 
of Diminishing Utility. Utility is the 
power of a good to satisfy a want; 
and that power diminishes with the ad- 
ditional units of that good. In cold, 
stormy weather an overcoat may seem 
necessary at any price. A second 
overcoat, as a change, will be useful 
but not so much so. 

In our choosing, then, our desires, 
their intensities and our ability to pay 
are of prime influence. Another fac- 
tor needs to be noted. It is the ele- 
ment of time. In our choosing we 
have constantly to decide: Do we de- 
sire this thing now, or would it be bet- 
ter to wait and get it later? In other 
words, we continually choose between 
present and future goods. Thought 


of old age, or the proverbial “rainy 
day,” may impel us to postpone con- 
sumption, to save; thought of the un- 
certainty of life may incite us to 


“gather our roses while we may.” 
But, whatever else we do, we choose. 

Our choices, however, are limited. 
There are two major limitations. One 
is the reservoir. We can not have 
what is not there to be had. For ex- 
ample, many diseases are classed as 
incurable. They are so classed be- 
cause we do not yet know the cure. 
In many cases we do not know the 
cause of the disease. Man’s task is 
to find the cause, and learn to remove 
the cause without removing the pa- 
tient. We can secure things which 
are highly recommended by those who 
stand to gain by their purchase; be- 
fore the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act many “sure cures” were to 
be had, including a mystic piece of 
string to be tied around the wrist to 
ward off evil spirits! Our choices are 


limited by the world’s productive re- 
sources. The other major limitation, 
whose importance bears repetition, is 
the size of individual incomes. There 
is a little contraption made of wood, 
a rectangular pen, used to restrict the 
cruisings of the too-active baby. The 
youngster has freedom of move- 
ment—within limits! For the adult 
the limits are largely those of income. 

Choice is somewhat controlled by 
advertising and salesmanship. The 
rational being should buy what he 
wants, but, men are human. From 
nearly every page man reads comes 
the urge to buy. When his eyes ache 
from too close application he looks 
afield, and lo, he is told to buy this 
and told to buy that. There is a cigar- 
ette to help you reduce and a cough 
drop to remove the unpleasant effects 
of the cigarette. Every hero owes 
everything to the fact that he uses 
Modesty, the never-boasting Gim- 
crack. Then the consumer encounters 
the salesman who is under orders to 
use high-pressure methods to beat 
down “sales resistance.’’ If the con- 
sumer refuses to buy what he does 
not want, it is not his fault—it is that 
of the salesman. It is never put so 
crudely, let it be hoped. It is the 
salesman’s business to make you want 
what he has to sell. Legitimate ad- 
vertising and salesmanship have their 
place. It is, however, necessary to 
point out that these agencies help to 
limit the consumer’s choice. 

Habits limit the consumer’s choice. 
Men get in the habit of wearing suits 
of a certain weave and pattern, shoes 
of a certain kind, collars of a partic- 
ular make. Part of the sales resist- 
ance salesmen of competing firms had 
to overcome in the automobile mar- 
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ket was the predilection of many for 
the Model T Ford with its absence 
of gear shifting. Doubtless Mr. Ford 
had to take this element into consid- 
eration in making his famous decision 
to scrap millions of dollars worth of 
machinery and embark in the venture 
of a new car. Habits cause the in- 
dividual to depart from rationality for 
they tend to make action automatic. 
We tend to do the things we have 
been in the habit of doing in the way 
in which we have been accustomed to 
do them. 

Conventioh is another limiting fac- 
tor. It causes us to do many things 
which we would not otherwise think 
of doing. When a British monarch, 
to hide a scar, took to wearing a ruff 
around his neck other men adopted 
this “decoration” in their efforts to 
please the king. Men wear hats of 
a given style, clothing of a certain 
fashion, collars of particular pattern, 
in order to be in the “mode.” It 
would not be correct to say that con- 
vention makes the consumer unrea- 
soning. As a matter of fact, when 
we do things because others are doing 
them our actions are the result of 
choice. It is a courageous man, how- 
ever, who knowingly departs radically 
from the conventional. 

Standards of living influence choice 
markedly. Most people have estab- 
lished modes of consumption to which 
they have become accustomed, and 
will not, willingly, make a choice which 
will lower that standard. Common 
sense might dictate a lowering of the 
standard, at least temporarily ; but the 
tendency is to live up to the standard 
and raise it, if possible. In seeking a 
home we look for houses of a certain 


kind, in the “right’’ neighborhood. 
Cheaper houses, although quite com- 
fortable, would be out of the question 
for their occupancy would mean a low- 
ering of the standard. It is this de- 
sire to maintain a high standard of 
living which causes so many consum- 
ers to live beyond their means. 

Allied to man’s desire to maintain 
his standard of living is the urge to 
have a higher standard than his 
friends and neighbors. ‘Keeping up 
with the Joneses” has kept many a 
man with his nose to the grindstone. 
People tend to imitate the more ex- 
pensive habits of those richer than 
themselves. Anything which is be- 
lieved to enhance one’s prestige is 
greatly desired. Men consume con- 
spicuously. Formerly a man’s house 
indicated his standing. Today peo- 
ple are wont to be on the open road; 
therefore something is desired which 
will advertise their standing wher- 
ever they may be. A showy car of 
obviously high price fills this need. 
To the extent that conspicuous con- 
sumption is remunerative to the one 
indulging in it, it may be considered 
a good investment. There is a cer- 
tain amount of rationality in such 
choices, but the amount thereof is 
debatable. 

Choice is limited by law. Sale of 
narcotics such as opium is restricted. 
Fire laws define the kind of a house 
that may be built in a given com- 
munity. Often it is required that a 
specified space be left between all 
houses. Where zoning ordinances 
exist buildings for business purposes 
can be erected only in specified loca- 
tions. 

Summarizing what has been said 
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regarding limitation of consumers’ 
choices : The supply of economic goods 
is limited and human desires are in- 
finite in number; therefore choice is 
imperative. Choice is limited by the 
income of the consumer, by advertis- 
ing and salesmanship, by his habits, 
by convention, by his standard of liv- 
ing, by his desire to imitate others, by 
his desire for prestige, and by law. 
Within the limits set by such factors 
we may suppose that the consumer is 
inclined to be rational in his choices. 
A purely economic man, one given to 
cool calculation of pleasure to be de- 
rived and cost to be incurred, would 
govern his purchases in the light of 
the satisfactions to be derived and the 
effort to be expended in earning the 
means to pay. It will be recalled 


that, according to the Law of Di- 
minishing Utility, as we increase our 
supply of a given commodity, the util- 


ity (or desirability) of the additional 
units diminishes. The economic man 
would not buy when the utility was 
less than the disutility (effort, fatigue 
and so on necessary in getting it) re- 
quired as compensation. For ex- 
ample, the thirsty traveler on the 
desert would go gladly an extra mile 
to get a refreshing drink of good 
water. Having quenched his thirst 
he would not very eagerly undertake 
to go another mile for more. The dis- 
utility involved would outweigh the 
advantages to be gained. As we con- 
sume the utility of goods tends to 
diminish. As we work the disutility 
involved tends to increase. 

In making the satisfactions he se- 
cures as great as possible the thought- 
ful buyer will maintain a margin of 
consumption ; that is, he will endeavor 


to have each dollar he spends yield the 
same amount of satisfaction. Each 
dollar must secure the utmost in grati- 
fication. Starting on a shopping tour 
we discover at once that some goods 
will yield much more utility or satis- 
faction than others. We buy an over- 
coat because it is one of our important 
needs. At the outset overcoat util- 
ity is high. But we do not confine 
our purchases to overcoats. Why 
not if their utility is so great? The 
fact is that the utility of the second 
overcoat is not so great as the first. 
Our desire for it is not so intense. 
Other dollars, then, are spent on some- 
thing else whose utility is higher now 
relatively than it was before. We 
buy this and we buy that, thus main- 
taining a margin of consumption. 
Bread ceases to be bread after we have 
obtained a sufficient amount; if we 
buy more we will have to throw it out. 
An ancient writer asked: ‘“Wher- 
fore spend your money for that which 
is not bread and your labor for that 
which satisfieth not?” The rational 
man, the “economic” man, will get 
satisfaction for every cent he spends. 

In making purchases the rational 
man is not content with merely bal- 
ancing one good against another and 
measuring their respective utilities. 
When he measures them, as has been 
said, he finds that one good differs 
from another in desirability, and that 
any good varies in its own utility from 
time to time. He also takes into ac- 
count the sacrifice necessary to obtain 
what he wants. 

Some work has an element of 
pleasure in it all of the time. Other 
work is distasteful almost from the 
beginning. Where work is pleasant 
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at the beginning it often, in fact 
usually, becomes monotonous as the 
hours pass. As the fatigue increases 
the pleasure derived from the work 
diminishes. ‘The processes of mod- 
ern, large-scale industry with its mi- 
nute division of labor contribute to the 
monotony and fatigue. Imagine, if 
one can, the tediousness involved in 
such work as pasting the linings in 
shoes for eight hours or more at a 
stretch; or sewing a seam all day; or 
putting on nut No. 30 from morning 
until quitting time. Each dollar that 
is earned in this way is saturated 
with disutility; every cent of it has 
been earned in the sweat of the la- 
borer’s soul. If he is a rational being 
(but who is, entirely?) he will see to 
it that, in his purchases, he gets his 
money’s worth. 

If the hours of work are long the 
worker will not have much oppor- 


tunity to properly exercise rational 
choice in spending his money. To 
choose wisely takes time as well as 
thought. It was claimed by labor or- 
ganizations that the 12-hour day in 
the steel industry was a contributing 
factor in the excesses of many of the 


men. Strong drink and allied weak- 
ening habits seemed all that life of- 
fered. Certainly long hours mean 
that much time will not be spent in 
libraries, or gardens, in the home, or 
out on the open road. Home be- 
comes merely a boarding house, a 
place to eat and sleep. 

In working for a living the ra- 
tional man remembers that he is sell- 
ing time—which is all that he has. 
He is selling part of his life. If he 
must sell his hours it is his desire to 
get as high a price for them as pos- 
sible. But the money is not enough. 


What good is it to get so many dol- 
lars a day, if these dollars are not 
well spent? 

As has been said, the thoughtful 
consumer will endeavor to maintain 
his consumption on a high margin; 
every dollar must yield its utmost 
quota of good. Consumers, how- 
ever, are not always thoughtful. 
They are frequently foolish. To 
satisfy a whim many hard-earned 
dollars will be spent. Frequently 
they do not know what they want. 
Advantage is quickly taken of their 
ignorance. In buying a house hard- 
wood floors and a tiled bathroom are 
specified. The consumer may not 
know there are many grades of hard- 
wood and many grades of tile. 
Shoddy work is easily “palmed off” 
on the ignorant. Again, he may be 
confused in his purchases by lack of 
standardization. He knows what he 
wants but he can not get it. Often, 
instead of being able to buy the part 
of an article which needs replacing, 
he is forced to buy something new; 
the part may not be obtainable. Ad- 
vertising should help the consumer 
to know what he wants and enable 
him to correctly estimate the utility 
of the article offered for sale. Fre- 
quently, however, the advertisement 
portrays a veritable fairyland which 
does not correspond to the reality, as 
the consumer may discover to his 
cost. 

In stating the difficulties surround- 
ing the consumer in his choices the 
impression may have been conveyed 
that the purchaser is entirely helpless. 
This, of course, is not the case. The 
consumer not only does exercise ra- 
tional choice, within the limitations 
enumerated; he also exerts considera- 
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ble influence when he makes his 
choices. His choice determines what 
shall be produced. His expenditures 
are votes which elect waste or economy 
into business office. His desires may 
exhaust natural resources or preserve 
them, waste human labor or conserve 
it in products of semipermanent use- 
fulness. Considering that wants are 
infinite and goods to satisfy them 
scarce—which necessitates economy— 
it is readily apparent that consump- 
tion is most economical when it gives 
greatest satisfaction with least cost of 
production. By cost of production 
we mean cost in human energy and 
material resources; money is just a 
poker chip which represents the real 
thing. This principle of economical 
consumption economists call the Law 
of Least Social Cost. 

In a primitive community this law 
can be observed by adapting desires 
to the environment. The Colonists 
concerned themselves with the mak- 
ing of log huts, planting of corn, clear- 
ing of ground, hunting of game. 
They could have done other things, 
but only at great social cost. 

Part of the social cost entailed by 
the wants of consumers consists in the 
havoc wrought with human life, 
energy and sensibilities. Hazardous 
occupations, monotonous jobs, dis- 
tasteful tasks, misfits, are illustrations 
of what is meant. Professor Seager 
speaks a parable with a discontented 
shoemaker named Klotz as _ hero. 
Klotz made shoes because the people 
wanted them, and he had to live. 
But his was a musical soul. He loved 
music and craved to lay down the awl 
and hammer and reach for his fiddle. 
But nobody wanted fiddling. Klotz 


stuck to his last but he was unhappy. 
However, the time came when peo- 
ple found their desire for music awak- 
ened. Klotz took off his shoemaker’s 
apron, took the old fiddle from the 
shelf, and played a tune which made 
feet step so often and so fast as to 
create a demand for shoes; which, 
henceforth were made by people who 
liked to make them. (Those who 
are familiar with Seager’s parable will 
notice that the writer has changed it 
for his own purpose.) Professor Sea- 
ger points out that progress may be 
due to changes in taste. Changes in 
men’s desires may make it possible 
for those now discontented to be 
happy in their work. It is apparent, 
then, that the consumer in his choices 
decides, in many instances, the kind of 
lives other men must live. 

If many consumers desire the same 
kinds of things the articles may be pro- 
duced on a large scale. Large-scale 
production tends to conserve human 
and natural resource and lower the 
cost to the individual. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; as, for example, 
in agriculture where increased use of 
the land may result in higher than 
proportionate cost. In the main, how- 
ever, given a certain amount of land 
and machinery we can reduce the unit 
cost by increasing the output. As hu- 
man wants become standardized con- 
sumption becomes more economical, 
thus lessening social cost. Thus it is 
evident that changes in human desires 
may actually help in the attainment of 
economic well-being by lowering pro- 
duction costs. Social well-being is 
conditioned by individual economic 
choices to a marked degree. 

Some things are necessary and 


a 
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others are luxuries, but it is not always 
easy to distinguish and say which is 
which. We may define “necessaries” 
as those things which are essential to 
economic efficiency in particular cases. 
What is necessary for one may not be 
necessary for another. To laborers 
working in all sorts of weather to- 
bacco may seem as essential as any- 
thing else. To the sedentary worker 
comfortable furniture, attractive and 
convenient lighting may appear nec- 
essary. Whatever can obviously be 
eliminated from one’s standard of liv- 
ing without impairing economic effi- 
ciency we will call luxury. In many 
respects these definitions are not satis- 
factory; but they will serve to make 
clear what is meant when we say “‘let 
all be supplied with what is necessary 
before luxuries are produced for any.” 
Any other program will result in in- 
dividual discontent and social ineff- 
ciency and, on both counts, is to be con- 
demned. 

What are the economic effects of 
luxury? Is luxury to be defended on 
any grounds? There are several pos- 
sibly beneficial effects of luxury. Lux- 
uries may, by increasing the enjoyment 
of the consumers, add to the produc- 
tive ability of society. By promoting 
a sense of well-being the “good things 
of life” may enable their possessors 
to go the “second mile.” It is well 
known that, ordinarily, increasing the 
standard of living does not cause a 
let-down in economic effort; usually 
increased consumptive power acts as a 
spur to greater endeavor. 

Certainly the hope of securing 
luxuries gives the individual an incen- 
tive to do his best. The fact that 


others possess these things leads the 


worker to ask: Why can not I secure 
these things? What shall I do to 
increase my earning power? “Keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” is a poor 
motto if it causes one to live beyond 
his means. It is a good sentiment to 
keep before you, however, as a 
stimulus to increase your purchasing 
power. 

Luxury is defensible when it is 
shared. The famous Du Pont Gar- 
dens, in the State of Delaware, which 
cost a great sum to install and main- 
tain, are open to the public through- 
out the year. 

It is claimed, frequently, that lux- 
uries are justified because they make 
work. For example, a millionaire 
gives a ball costing thousands of dol- 
lars. Think of the work these dol- 
lars provide. Caterers, florists, serv- 
ants of sundry descriptions, and many 
others get their share. This reason- 
ing may be correct if it is assumed 
that, were it not for the giving of the 
ball, this money would not have been 
spent at all. However it is hardly 
safe to make such an assumption. 
The money might have been spent for 
something more useful and so work 
would have been made. Or it might 
have been invested in business enter- 
prises thus providing work for many 
men. With these alternatives for the 
use of the millionaire’s money, it is 
obvious that the giving of the ball did 
not increase the demand for workers. 
It merely changed the direction of de- 
mand. Instead of one group of work- 
ers getting the jobs the expenditure of 
so much money would have provided, 
another group—the florists, et cet- 
era—got the work. 

There is still another element of 
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consumers’ choice to be considered. 
It is the choice between present and 
future consumption. Shall I use my 
purchasing power now, or shall I save 
it? Whatever decision I make will 
have its effect upon both present and 
future production. This is not the 
place to discuss the economic conse- 
quences of saving, except to state that 
saving has, among others, two im- 
portant effects: It makes work, and it 
secures the economic independence of 
the individual. 

Saving makes work because it 
creates an opportunity for work. It 
allows someone else to use the saver’s 
purchasing power in producing. For 
example, if I am entitled to so many 
days of your labor I may forego the 
pleasure of devoting them to transient 
consumption purposes and loan the 
time to you or someone else to create 
some durable good. In this way so- 
ciety makes economic progress. 
Buildings, streets, canals, all sorts of 
worth-while public and private proj- 
ects have resulted from saving. 

When the consumer buys on the in- 
stallment plan—whether the com- 
modity be a radio, an automobile, or a 
house—it is obvious he is not thereby 
consuming future products. He is 
mortgaging his future income but not 
the future income of society. As Pro- 
fessor Ely has put it, “Consumption 
can never anticipate future production 
for the nation as a whole taken by it- 
self, it can only anticipate future 
ownership.” In the same way, in 
war time, the world can not, by issu- 
ing bonds, escape the penalty of pay- 
ing for the war now. The hours of 
men, the use of machinery, the bushels 
of wheat which are consumed during 


the war period are gone and gone for- 
ever. The cost of a war to the world 
can not be postponed. 

There is much waste in consump- 
tion due to the ignorance of the con- 
sumer and the avarice of the producer. 
Some consumption is not only waste- 
ful but positively harmful. The in- 
terested reader will find a full discus- 
sion, amply illustrated, of this subject 
in Stuart Chase’s volume “The 
Tragedy of Waste.” 

If the consumer will give increased 
attention to getting his money’s worth 
when he makes his purchases and if 
producers will adopt the standards of 
those most ethically advanced in in- 
dustry, much progress will be made in 
the art of consumption. If the con- 
sumer is unable, and the producer un- 
willing, to bring about economical 
consumption, that which gives great- 
est satisfaction at least social cost, 
reliance may have to be placed upon 
the Government as in the case of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. 


SUMMARY 


Consumption is the use of goods in 
the satisfaction of wants. This con- 
sumption may be direct or indirect. 
The user may consume goods, such as 
ice cream, which immediately gratify 
desire ; or he may make use of articles, 
such as machinery, which do not 
satisfy wants in themselves but lead 
to the production of things which will 
satisfy desire. The wish to consume 
is the principal goal of economic ac- 
tivity. Man works in order that he 
may get—in order that he may 
gratify his desires. 

If we imagine the stock of wealth 
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to be a gigantic reservoir consumption 
may be thought of as being influen- 
tial in determining the amount and 
character of the things which shall 
flow into and out of this reservoir. 
Underconsumption and overproduc- 
tion (misdirected production) are but 
opposite phases of the same thing. 

Wants are infinitely numerous but 
the things to satisfy them are scarce. 
The consumer’s income is limited. 
Choice must be exercised. The pur- 
chaser must decide whether he wants 
a good now or in the future and how 
much of it he wants. Due to human 
psychology (as expressed in the Law 
of Diminishing Utility) the desirabil- 
ity of additional goods tends to de- 
crease as units of those goods are 
added to our supply. This being the 
case, the economic man will so arrange 
his purchases as to get the utmost in 
utility from everything he buys. He 
will maintain a margin of consump- 
tion. 

Freedom of choice is rendered difh- 
cult by the size of individual incomes, 
the pressure of advertising and sales- 
manship, habits, convention, stand- 
ards of living, the desire to imitate 
others and go them one better, and by 
law. In making a choice the economic 
man will measure not only the utility 
to be expected in the article of his 
choice but also the disutility (sacri- 
fice, et cetera) involved in getting it. 
Increasing disutility is associated with 
long hours of monotonous toil. 

Consumers’ choices will determine 
whether nécessaries or luxuries will 
be produced. While luxury, in some 
instances, may be defended on the 
ground that it spurs to greater activ- 
ity and creates a sense of economic 


well-being, still, from the social view- 
point, things necessary should be pro- 
vided for all before anyone is pro- 
vided with luxury. It is sometimes 
claimed that luxury is beneficial to the 
poor in that ‘t makes work. Such a 
statement is fallacious. Luxurious 
living does not increase the demand 
for labor; it merely changes its direc- 
tion. Luxury “makes work” for cer- 
tain kinds of labor at the expense of 
others. 

As society advances in the art of 
promoting economic welfare we may 
expect to see the Law of Least Social 
Cost increasing observed. This law 
states: “Consumption is most eco- 
nomical which gives greatest satisfac- 
tion with least cost of production.” 
The chief costs involved in production 
are the consumption of natural re- 
sources and labor power. 

By standardizing wants large-scale 
production may be promoted with a 
consequent lowering of cost per unit 
produced. When the consumer post- 
pones his expenditures, and saves, he 
helps to make possible the construc- 
tion of durable goods, such as machin- 
ery, which will give him more goods 
in the long run. 

The rational consumer will balance 
the attractiveness of goods against 
their costs. He will know what he 
wants and understand what it is 
proper to pay. It may be necessary 
for the Government to exercise a gen- 
eral oversight to make sure that the 
customer gets what he wants. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the gradual 
growth of business ethics will render 
obsolete the ancient motto “Caveat 
Emptor!” “Let the Buyer Beware!” 








THE RIGHT TO DELEGATE 
Rost. H. Oury 


HAVE just finished reading 
| a history of France which shines 

like a glistening sword in a bright 
sunlight. 

The poor people were hungry, no 
work andnomoney. On one evening 
the poor gathered up their buckets 
and sacks, and went before the king 
with them. When asked what they 
wanted, they answered, “We are 
hungry.” Immediately the queen 
asked them why they did not eat cake. 
“Heartbroken,” says Kirwin, “they 
returned to their homes, only to feed 
on husks.” The next morning re- 
vealed Paris painted in blood. Two 
great historians have painted this 
awful revolution, with the cause being 
that of starvation of the “common 
poor.” What have Tennessee states- 
men done to relieve the sufferings of 
the unemployed and the jobless poor 
of Knoxville? Do they not know that 
the hungry, starving, helpless people 
will not stand this awful condition of 
things much longer, and that even 
right now the fires of rebellion are 
being fanned in the hearts of the job- 
less poor. All you have to do to 
start this civil baptism of blood is to 
ask the hungry why they do not eat 
cake and then will start the flow of 
blood, and the fires of destruction, 
such as never has been known in this 
Nation before. Trying to force the 
hungry to the farm with nothing to 
exist on will only increase the diffi- 
culty. Nobody but a fool wants re- 
bellion and war. But even a hungry 
fool may fight for bread. This is only 
my opinion and I believe it so strongly 


that I am warning the powers that 
be. 

In the third and fourth centuries, 
the Celts, the Franks and the Gauls 
were the original settlers of France. 
They had no laws and kept no rec- 
ords. They became slaves and serfs 
to this lazy, sensual, insolent, privi- 
leged class. They fought for the 
lords when they called them to wars; 
and in times of peace they fed them, 
clothed them, housed them, and bent 
humbly downward when they con- 
descended to pass by. That the same 
conditions are coming in vogue today 
no sane thinker will deny. The red- 
blooded workers are being swallowed 
up by the idle rich, the privileged 
class, and, like the Orientals, the Celts 
and the Gauls, they can not own 
homes and farms; all they can get is 
what the heartless, idle rich will let 
them have, and this is never much. 

But high as was the station of the 
Roman chiefs, that of the Druids 
was higher still, and as much more 
hypocritical. Representing God, 
claiming divine power practicing 
mysterious rites, they exercised over 
the minds of nobles and people a 
despotic tyranny, based on ignorance 
and cemented by the blood of human 
sacrifice. 

I want just here to give an illus- 
tration of how the Normandy peas- 
ants, maddened by oppression, rose 
up against their starved condition. 
The masses got together and elected 
delegates to meet at some central 
point to frame better laws. The 
feudal chief, Duke Richard, sent his 
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soldiers promptly against these un- 
fortunate men and dispersed them. 
The deputies whom they had elected 
were arrested, their feet and hands 
were cut off, and, thus mutilated, they 
were sent home as an object lesson to 
their comrades. The peasants gave 
up their designs and returned to their 
plows. “An honest writer many 
years after,” says Watson, “gave the 
following statement of their griev- 
ances: “The lords,’ said they, ‘do us 
naught’ but ill. With them we have 
neither gain nor profit for our labors. 
Every day is for us a day of suffer- 
ing, of toil and weariness. Every 
day we have our cattle taken from 
us for road work and forced service. 
We have plaints and grievances, old 
and new, exactions, pleas and pro- 
cesses without end— money pleas, 
market pleas, road pleas, forest 
pleas, mill pleas, blackmail pleas, 
watch and ward pleas. There are 
so many provosts, bailiffs, and ser- 
geants that we have not one hour’s 
peace. Day by day they run us down, 
seize our movables, and drive us 
from our lands. There is no security 
for us against the lords. Why suffer 
we all of this evil? Are we not men 
as they are?’” Such were the hard- 
ships and grievances of 900 years 
ago. But assembling themselves to- 
gether in peaceable fashion, those 
peasants had stated their complaints 
and had chosen delegates to represent 
them. This was a very high crime— 
thought the nobles. Down comes the 
mailed hand of the feudal lord on the 
uncovered rustic head. “Get you back 
to your kennels, dogs that you are.” 

So orders the man clad in steel 
armor, having sword in hand. The 
other man—equally the son of Adam 


and of God—must needs obey, for 
he has naught round his body but 
rags, and in his clumsy, toil-stiffened 
hands is naught but a club, or a stone. 
So they go back to their plows. All 
but the delegates. They plow no 
more forever. Let the stricken wife 
and daughter bring strips of coarse 
cloth and bind up the bleeding 
stumps of arms and legs as best they 
can. Those men will plow no more. 
Listen, they wanted justice. They 
asked for the right to live on some 
terms that would make existence 
tolerable. They dared to dream of 
drawing the line between themselves 
and the dumb, soulless cattle. They 
sought to lay their faltering hands 
upon the sacred vessel of the brother- 
hood and equality of man. Such 
were their crimes. And in sight 
of the castle and in the shadow 
of the church, the hands and feet 
were stricken away from the quiver- 
ing bodies, and the maimed wretches, 
screaming with pain, and moistening 
the highway with their blood, were 
driven back to their hovels, to illus- 
trate, in a way the dullest serf could 
understand, the danger of protesting 
against established wrongs. 

Yes, right here in the shadow of 
the great city churches, are poor 
people right now suffering for bread, 
and are having their movables taken 
away from them on unfair judg- 
ments, and to satisfy the greed and 
love for money, by men who should 
be willing to appease and help jobless 
men and hungry women and children. 

From Hampshire’s hills and 
Georgia’s plains, from the Califor- 
nias to the Carolinas, men are beg- 
ging for work and innocents crying 
for a morsel of bread. 
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The wheels of justice grind very 
slowly, but they grind very surely. 
But the patience of the down-trodden 
is near an end, thank God! Some- 
thing must be done hastily or else 
the world’s gory tide will begin. 
Murder, anarchy, chaos, will be the 
final result. As I have said, I am 


a 100 per cent American. I love her 
sacred hills, I love her zephyrs, and 
her crystal streams, but I do not love 
her sins, and especially that organ- 
ized sin which makes a part of this 


fair land suffer while the other part 
revels in laughter and ease. Now a 
word and I close: I have not tried to 
array in this article the masses 
against the classes; your obnoxious 
and ungodly system has done that, in 
word and deed. No sensible man 
wants or desires bloodshed, war and 
civil rebellion, but it will come, and 
that immediately, if the rights of 
labor are not changed so that the 
right to live by labor can be given as 
under the Constitution of our country. 


PRAYER OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Lord, I do not ask for houses of steel, 
Nor houses built of stone; 

But for the exultation to feel 
The tug on muscle and bone. 


Not for wealth or men at my commands, 
Nor peace when I am through— 

I only ask work for these hands, 
Work for these hands to do. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 











“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD” 


From a drawing contributed by Haskell Coffin, for 

the hundred neediest cases campaign by the New 

York Times and republished by permission of the 
New York Times 





summary : 


State and City 


Alabama 
Mobile 


California 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


Colorado 
Denver 


Connecticut 
Hartford 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


N RESPONSE to a telegraphic request, secretaries of Central Labor 
Unions wired to the American Federation of Labor the reports on local 
unemployment conditions and relief measures. The following is a 


Estimated 
unemployed 


15,000 


70-75,000—(men 
only—no data 
on women ) 


30,000 


20,000 


5,000 


Remarks 


In need of food and clothing. Community Chest 
limited to rendering aid to most urgent cases. Con- 
ditions growing worse as weather grows colder forc- 
ing unemployed workers south. City has opened 
free lodging house. No provision made to feed 
hungry Central Trades Council people. 


Charity relief being extended through county 
charities and Community Chest agencies but dis- 
tress is widespread throughout the entire vicinity 
and our observation convinces that hundreds of 
cases are never recorded and publicity concerning 
the volume is withheld. There is positively a great 
deal of suffering from hunger and lack of proper 
clothing here. As to shelter hundreds are drifting 
into auto camps and other cheap rent places. County 
and city governments with citizens committees are‘ 
endeavoring to formulate plans for employment. 


There is much suffering and distress. Various 
charitable agencies busy ministering to needy and 
hungry which is rather widespread. City council 
appropriating $50,000 per month to relieve unem- 
ployment, a kitchen being established to feed those 
in need. Unemployed men and women are register- 
ing at the rate of 150 per day. 


At present relief seems adequate from existing 
charitable and social agencies. January 15 will see 
beginning of real suffering here. Registration of 
unemployed will begin shortly by Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. Chamber of Commerce has committee 
on unemployment at work, union labor represented 
on this committee. Unemployment problem is grow- 
ing more serious daily. 


Number increasing 50 daily. Hunger, shortage 
of clothing and suffering exists. Relief from Com- 
munity Chest, Hartford Community Bureau, Hart- 
ford Diocesan Welfare Bureau, Juvenile Court, 
Visiting Nurses Association, Hartford Charity De- 
partment. About 1,000 jobs found not permanent; 
500 furnished by city on city parks and streets. 
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New Haven Charity and social-service organizations are to a 
great extent taking care of those in need of food but 
still there is much suffering from lack of clothing, 
shelter and fuel. 


New London 


About 98 per cent building tradesmen unem- 
ployed. No suffering as yet. Only relief is by city 
charity and committee of Chamber of Commerce 
(donations). 


Delaware 

Wilmington Correspondent reports organization of Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee which on De- 
cember’9 adopted plans for raising sufficient money 
both to create employment and to extend unemploy- 
ment relief. Wilmington plan is independent. Un- 
employment relief for families to be taken care of 
by mayor’s committee through efficient Associated 
Charities while Salvation Army will apply relief to 
single men and women. Funds being collected, 
people of all walks of life cooperating. Labor rep- 
resented by central body secretary. Labor in Wil- 
mington believes if nation in war time can com- 
mand “work or fight,” then in peace time workers 
can require cooperation of municipalities, state and 
Federal Government in making work and extending 
relief. Advocates building new Federal Building 
in Wilmington badly needed and congressional au- 
thorization proposed Delaware-New Jersey bridge 
and support by Delaware congressional delegation 
of full Federal relief program as workers want 
work or else Government must cooperate with states 
and cities in relief which means keeping families to- 
gether intact and supplying full finances for shelter, 
food, heat, clothes and necessities. 


Florida 
Jacksonville There is no great spread of distress and suffer- 
ing. The Community Chest, civic organizations 
and popular subscriptions are taking care of them. 
Can still use some Federal relief. 


Cotton mills and other industries running 4 and 
5 days. Situation while serious is not acute. No 
bread lines. Civic organizations and Central Labor 
Union have opened employment offices and have 
supplied temporary work for about 170 persons to 
date. 


Illinois 


Chicago 50,000 families in dire need, as represented by 


registration carried on through the commission. 
Thousands declined to register whose families are 
in distress. Effort being made to raise $5,000,000 
which is coming in slowly and is being used to sus- 








East St. Louis 


Indiana 
Fort Wayne 


Indianapolis 


Kentucky 
Louisville 
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8,000 


8,000 


11,100 (rep. little 
better than 50 
per cent of un- 
employed ) 


tain accredited relief agencies and furnish employ- 
ment wherever possible. Relief agencies report de- 
mands upon them to sustain families four times 
greater than last year. Expect demand to increase 
after the holidays. Widespread distress and suffer- 
ing among men, women and children and such re- 
lief as is being attempted is only along the sharpest 
possible lines and represents only a mere existence. 
Hunger, lack of clothing, fuel, shelter and protec- 
tion are immediate objects which the governor’s 
commission is dealing with. Absolute hunger is be- 
ing met with a bowl of soup and some bread. A 
public appeal for old clothes is furnishing much- 
needed clothing. Temporary shelter and protec- 
tion is being carried on without any regard to stand- 
ards or requirements of human beings but with such 
a tremendous situation to deal with it is all that can 
be attempted with resources available. 


Community fund here not adequate. Conditions 
very bad. Need of food most essential. 


1,700 families in distress. No widespread suffer- 
ing just now. Situation is being cared for by city 
and county officials. Governor’s committee and 
other agencies estimates that when severe cold 
weather sets in that widespread hunger and suffer- 
ing will prevail. 


Relief being given through Chamber of Com- 
merce. City employees contributing 1 per cent of 
their salary. Widespread distress and suffering 
exists. People are suffering from hunger, lack of 
clothing, fuel, shelter and protection. 


Relief sufficient at present but doubtful whether 
funds will last through the year. Not much suffer- 
ing yet. Conditions slightly below normal. 


Soup line established at free employment bureau. 
Widespread distress and suffering exists among men, 
women and children for lack of the necessities of 
life. Deplorable condition growing steadily worse 
as winter advances. No relief in sight. 


State, city and Labor groups cooperating to al- 
leviate suffering. Distress and suffering exists at 
present and will be widespread before winter is 
over. City operating free employment bureau en- 
deavoring to place unemployed even on odd jobs. 
Coal being distributed by city. To some extent peo- 
ple are suffering from lack of clothing, fuel and 
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shelter. Available figures show at least 55 per cent 
organized labor out of work—possibly 10 per cent 
of this number on part-time basis. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans Actual suffering from hunger, lack of clothing, 


fuel, et cetera among workers. Relief supplied by 
various agencies inadequate. Mayor’s first unem- 
ployment committee went out of existence; present 
one inactive. No free employment bureaus in New 
Orleans and old employment percentage bureaus no 
help in present situation. Necessity for immediate 
Federal relief. 


Maryland 


Baltimore At least 15,000 working part time, making a total 


of 40,000 affected. Voluntary applications to city 
charities increasing at the rate of 20 per cent per 
month. Skilled trades show conservative average 
of 60 per cent unemployed. 


Massachusetts 
Dorchester City of Boston Welfare Department supplying 


all needy families with food. They receive enough 
money to pay rent. No known suffering among 
men, women and children. 


Fall River Policemen, firemen and other municipal em- 
ployees contributing weekly to civic organizations 
composed of labor unions, churches, service clubs 
and other organizations formed this month to handle 
situation. All cases called to public attention are 
being taken care of. Though situation is acute no 
need for people to go hungry or in need of clothing. 


Springfield 10,000 No extreme suffering. City making supreme 
effort to take care of unemployed doing municipal 
work. Estimated about 2,000 trade-unionists out 


of work. 


Michigan 

Detroit Two months ago survey showed 210,000; and 
500 more each day being added to the register. One 
automobile plant alone reported as laying off 7 to 8 
thousand. Detroit Public Welfare Commission re- 
ports 32,000 families on the welfare list. Much 
suffering due to hunger, lack of clothing and lack of 
proper shelter in spite of efforts being made by many 
splendid organizations and mayor’s unemployment 
committee to give relief. Detroit Federation of 
Labor at present operating a free dining room, feed- 
ing between 300 and 400 a day. This is only one of 
about 12 dining rooms being 6perated in Detroit— 
most of which are feeding many times more than 
the above. No immediate relief in sight. 











t Missouri 


Kansas City 


4 St. Louis 


New Hampshire 
Manchester 


New Jersey 
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New York 
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20,000 


50,000 


3,000 


29,884 


8,000 


40,000 
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One agency has 1,000 listed and only able to place 
169 in temporary jobs. Considerable suffering, lack 
of food, clothing and fuel and wages of those em- 
ployed far too low to encourage contributions, yet 
sacrifices being made. Unemployment working 
hardship on business in general. 


Number of relief agencies are providing some re- 
lief but not sufficient to prevent extensive suffering 
among thousands of families in need of food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, shelter and other necessaries of life. 


Road, sewer and parks and playground using 
about 600 workers. Distress and suffering exists. 
City government providing free fuel. Municipal 
relief fund started by sale of relief bonds to amount 
of $10,000. Building trades workmen hard hit. 
No relief provided and nothing doing on new Gov- 
ernment Post Office Building. 


City of Newark reports 4,600 on poor list. 
Suffering terrible, conditions deplorable. City 
placing men to work at $4 per day with pick and 
shovel. Over 7,000 applied for work and only 400 
employed. City issued permits to unemployed to 
sell apples which proved miserable failure. Chari- 
table institutions overtaxed and can not hope to give 
the required relief. 


Of this number about 1,500 are building trades 
and miscellaneous trades mechanics. Relief being 
given by mayor’s relief committee, poor department, 
Red Cross, holding of food shows and private 
sources, Distress and suffering exists in many cases, 
with additions reported every day ; 24 cases reported 
on December 10. City has made an emergency ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for relief work which is not 
in the city budget. 


Half as many in addition are working part time. 
Relief being supplied by the usual city, county and 
charity organizations. Several groups including a 
committee of Chamber of Commerce and special 
women’s committees are preparing to assist. All 
fraternal organizations making extra efforts for 
holiday relief. The acute stage has not been reached 
as yet due largely to favorable weather conditions. 
Anticipated relief agencies will be inadequate and 
central body has urged through their unemploy- 
ment committee that mortgage holders not foreclose, 
that water, gas and electric service not be discon- 
tinued because of inability to pay bills while unem- 
ployment exists. 
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New York 


Schenectady 


Syracuse 


North Carolina 
Asheville 
(and vicinity) 


Greensboro 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 
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800,000 


5,000 


3,500 to 4,000 


15,000 


Figure given deemed conservative. Central body 
has unemployment committee. President and sec- 
retary represented on city committees. Mayor's 
committee levied 1 per cent assessment on city em- 
ployees toward a fund. Board of Estimate made 
appropriation toward fund. City provided Thanks- 
giving dinners for 1,500 families. Seward Pros- 
ser committee set goal of finding employment for 
20,000, and have been successful in securing posi- 
tions for over 10,000. City of New York estab- 
lished free unemployment bureau and has placed 
large number of persons in positions without any 
fee to applicant. Much distress existing in city. 
Benefits are being held and proceeds given to buy 
coal, food and provide shelter for those unemployed. 


Half of number registered with city unemploy- 
ment committee. Distress will result should de- 
pression continue. Committee put about 300 to 
work. Raising $100,000 for relief. 


Relief is being furnished by charitable organiza- 
tions supported by Community Chest. Suffering 
has not as yet reached an acute state but may do so 
when real cold weather sets in. 


Only temporary relief in sight. Isolated cases of 
distress. Food and clothing most needed. 


85 per cent of skilled labor in building trades 
idle most of time since last January. Much suffer- 
ing especially among textile and common labor. 
Central Labor Union employment bureau regis- 
tered 500 during first week of operation. City and 
county agency registered about same number. Many 
registering every day from practically every walk 
of life. Food, clothing and fuel badly needed. 
Children in textile villages unable to attend school 
because of lack of shoes and money to buy books. 
Welfare department refuses to aid families who 
have joined the union. 


In addition there are 20,000 working part time. 
Distress and suffering exists. City, through its wel- 
fare department, is endeavoring to relieve to some 
extent by furnishing free food. Many organizations 
and private individuals donating clothing and fuel. 
Labor organizations taking care of their unem- 
ployed. Central Labor Council has created a fund 
for the unemployed, accumulated from contribu- 
tions from local unions and individual donations 
which is to be used for all needy unemployed work- 
ers, organized and unorganized. 








Toledo 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
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18,000 
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20,000 


5,525 
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15,000 additional only working part time. Civic 
relief organizations well organized but funds avail- 
able are inadequate. Much suffering and distress 
exists. Federal aid is badly needed. 


Situation not acute but growing serious. Plans 
for emergency relief under way. City and state- 
wide relief committees appointed and working. No 
widespread suffering as yet. 


Concerted drive being made by large civic com- 
mittee headed by mayor and receiving cooperation 
of entire city is creating relief work quite rapidly. 
Considerable distress and suffering but it is not 
widespread largely because the city is well organized 
for relief work. Newly created organizations and 
movements sponsored by organizations, newspapers, 
theaters, et cetera, are gathering food, clothing and 
money to aid relief work, in addition to the usual 
agencies of relief in the form of food and clothing. 


1,000 dependents; 3,310 applications for state 
employment. Employment periods vary from one 
day to one month. Much distress and suffering. 
Charity groups unable to meet conditions. Ap- 
proaching winter will bring more suffering. Travel- 
ers shelterless. No provision other than police sta- 
tion. Charity appeals in the thousands. 


Figure does not include part-time workers. Citi- 
zens committee organized to relieve distress. Ac- 
tivities begun to provide shelter for homeless men; 
6,000 school children are fed every morning. 
Thousands of families absolutely destitute. Organ- 
ized charity unable to provide. City council ap- 
propriated inadequate amount of $150,000. More 
promised for future. Soup kitchens prevalent 
throughout the city. Work rather than charity 
desired. 


Great deal of suffering for food, clothing, shoes 
and shelter. Great deal of good work has been 
done on the part of city officials, welfare associations 
and a number of individuals, but proved inadequate. 
Finances are getting low and outlook for remainder 
of the winter very bad. 


Approximately 6,200 dependents. As a result of 
conference called by mayor, permanent organiza- 
tions set up for relief with 3 standing committees— 
job finding, relief and finance. City council, school 
board and county commissioners were asked to start 
public work and have agreed to cooperate. Reading 
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Eagle asking for contributions to a fund of $100,- 
000. City council granted use of old City Hall as 
distribution center for coal and supplies. Wide- 
spread suffering and distress due entirely to unem- 
ployment exists to a far greater extent than was an- 
ticipated. Community Chest exhausted in six 
months of fiscal year due to unusual demands. State 
and Federal assistance will be needed for the com- 
ing winter. 


Wilkes-Barre Local poor board feeding 5,000 families, averag- 
ing 5 to family in month of November. Indica- 
tions are that number will increase in December. 
Mine industry working only half time. Building 
trades working less than half time. Considerable 
idleness and destitution generally. 


Rhode Island 


Providence Number so great impossible to give clear estimate. 


Providence labor greatly handicapped by outside 
help being brought in on contract work. Hunger, 
lack of fuel and unemployment working great hard- 
ship on countless numbers. Charitable organiza- 
tions taxed to limit. Bread-line groups together 
men in all walks of life. Number of unemployed 
increasing daily. Manufacturers’ agreement with 
President Hoover being violated to a great extent. 


Requests for assistance at every meeting; 97 per 
cent of musicians unemployed. 


South Carolina 
Columbia About 3,500 affected—men, women and children. 


Much suffering for clothing, fuel, food et cetera. 
Very little relief from organized charities. If im- 
mediate relief is not forthcoming conditions will be 
critical. 


Greenville 


Tennessee 


Knoxville Quite a bit of suffering among the poorer class. 


No known evictions have been made. Skilled me- 
chanics and other craftsmen are feeling the unem- 
ployment conditions. Some relief being given to 
acute cases. 


Suffering intense. Emergency committee work- 
ing to relieve situation. Trades Council working 
in conjunction with committee. 


There are a few soup kitchens and efforts are be- 
ing made to provide sleeping quarters for a few hun- 
dred. A rabbi has established an office and has some 
free help in running it. Slate and tile roofers report 
one-half of their membership idle; metal workers, 
about one-third ; electricians report 5 members idle ; 
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8,000 


4,000 to 5,000 


10,000 


5,800 


7,500 


musicians, 50 per cent idle ; painters, one-third idle. 
Great number of building tradesmen idle. Out- 
siders making it difficult for the workers of Gal- 
veston to keep up their conditions. Most of the 
destitution is among outsiders who have come to the 


city. 


Limited amount of relief supplied by unions, 
charitable organizations and churches. Widespread 
distress and suffering exists. People need clothes, 
food and necessities. 


Representing about 40 per cent of workers. Re- 
lief by Red Cross, Associated Charities inadequate. 
Distress and suffering in large numbers. No im- 
mediate prospects of relief. 


Little suffering owing to mild weather. Antici- 
pate considerable hardship when cold weather sets 
in. Salvation Army doubled its capacity. Differ- 
ent agencies trying to offer some relief. Unions 
have established an eating house, feeding own hun- 
gry members. Locals assessing themselves and will 
be able to take care of their own members. 


Number includes 1,800 organized workers. 
Usual relief being conducted by organizations in 
Community Chest. Considerable distress. City 
council and Chamber of Commerce urging citizenry 
to give all employment possible. City council also 
endeavoring to promote additional improvement 
work. 


Lodges and churches doing wonderful work to 
aid. 
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Josern B. 


LL soldiers and sailors ever ex- 
pected to return from the war 
were already back. That car- 

nival of massacre, that whimsical im- 
promptu political delirium, costing 
billions and exhibiting the world’s 
most ghastly celebration of savagery, 
was politically satisfied. When not 
lost on the battlefield there was al- 
ways a chance that reckless revelers 
might be lost in the Saturnalian dens 
in the slums of Europe. Side trips 
were also possible for sight-seeing 
and adventurous buddies. So Betty, 
knowing these things, deplored ever 
seeing her brother again. 

At a time when this country was 
watching the beginning of a new war 
between bootlegger and highjackers, 
a queer-looking trio was swaggering 
south on Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago. Buck Tilden, left arm gone 
from elbow and a great patch of 
glazy skin on his right cheek, walked 
on the right. On the left, a young 
fellow with an eye and part of an ear 
gone limped on a cane. Both were 
dressed in devil-dogs’ togs. Between 
them, walking almost erect, was a 
chimpanzee wearing a cast-off French 
Army officer’s coat, slouch hat and 
blue goggles. Chimp was eating an 
apple and had two more in his 
pockets. 

Nearing a drinking fountain, Buck 
invited: “Thirsty, Chimp? Have a 
shot.” The water shot up into 


Chimp’s nose—too much pressure 
and all three were enjoying the fun. 
A merry crowd of curious assembled 
to look the queer trio over. 


One of 


HANNON 


them undiluted “cops” out to gain 
the center of attraction, wedged 
through the crowd and ordered, in 
commanding tones: “Blow! Get 
back to your circus.” 

“Oh, is that all you want?” 
snapped Buck. He and the “cop” 
glared at each other until the “cop” 
discovered something in the other’s 
eye that would not tolerate much 
provocation. ‘Wait, wait! Chimp; 
not so quick.” Buck pushed in front 
of the animal to block a blow in- 
tended for the “cop.” “Beware, 
‘cop,’ if Chimp lands on your jaw 
you'll have a month off to polish your 
star.” The crowd was with the trio 
and. the cop softened up, “Where'd 
you grab that thing, Park Zoo?” 
“Brought him across,” accounted 
Buck. “You're not allowed to parade 
him on the streets without a permit,” 
insisted the “cop.” “Alright, take 
us in, then,”’ countered Buck. Buck’s 
buddy flashed his one eye on the 
“cop” and quizzed, “Were you 
across? You'd fit the call, alright!” 
The “cop” remained silent ’till the 
eyes of the crowd compelled an an- 
swer. “No; I had to stay here, main- 
tain order, you know.” “You were 
not born here, either; but you’ve got 
authority to boss those that were. 
This beast did more for the country 
than you.” 

“We're bothering nobody ‘cop’ 
and don’t bother us,” warned Buck 
in no doubtful terms. A cab pulled 


* Continued from December, 1930, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
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up and the bloated human curio be- 
hind the wheel blustered, ‘Say! 
Wher’ yuz gow’n wid dat?” They 
suspended helping Chimp in and sur- 
veyed the driver. ‘Dat dussent ride 
in dis, see.” “Alright.” The driver 
sat staring at Chimp, not queerer 
than himself. “Blow you, scoot, 
float! Mister Garbageowitz,” or- 
dered Buck, or I'll pull you out and 
have Chimp throw you in the lake.” 
“Where'd you get him, lads?” 
questioned the next driver, assisting 
Chimp in and patting his back. 
“Don’t bite, monk. Like to ride?” 
Chimp licked his lips. “Brought him 
across,” said Buck. “Just getting 
back? I’m back near three years.” 
“Just returning; take us out to the 
Yards, pal.” Commotion stirred 
certain quarters about the Yards 
when the contents of the cab were 
discovered. Some rejoiced; more 
were alarmed, cautious and tragic. 


* * * 


Toss MURPHANY’S PLACE was now 
a prominent speakeasy. Its east wall 
faced a dismal, alleylike street; to 
the east of that lay a coal and freight- 
car yard. The street fronting was 
on the order of Grosse Avenue. On 
the west was a long, one-story, flat- 
roofed brick building. It’s a boot- 
leggers’ hall, moonshine distillery 
and brewery. This windowless build- 
ing belongs and is operated by Toss 
and the chiefs of the gang. Over 
the door a sign reveals that it is: 
“Warehouse No. 4, Peerless Ex- 
tracts & Preserves. Keep Out.” 
Through the skylight, as needed, 
bags of liquor are pulled up and 
transfered through a window in the 
west wall of Toss’s speakeasy, to a 


man on the stairway that leads from 
the street to the flat above. And 
there is a transomlike window, 
heavily draped, in the inner wall so 
that deliveries can be made into the 
barroom. 

In the brick building a meeting is 
in progress. Serious business is in 
order. Two uniformed police offi- 
cials are there, conspiring to invali- 
date Federal and state laws it is their 
implied duty to uphold and enforce. 
But Garr is supreme over all law; 
they are there on his orders, must 
obey him, for all governments go into 
pawn when he says so. 

No cackling prophet of the creed 
or his frenzied, piratical chief dic- 
tator, tumbling into power and wealth 
by brazen, protracted and pro- 
hibited exactions, exercising forbid- 
den powers gained not by mastery 
of mental resources or honorable ac- 
complishments but pilfered by de- 
graded manipulations of sinkhole 
political heelers, can continue for 
long to slur all reverence for public 
honor, principles or duty. If it be 
their own wanton way to submerge 
their already mysterious delibera- 
tions in hope that the state, in its 
basic coordination, would sacrifice 
every vestige of means and surrender 
to them every heritage of right, even 
to the degree of cowardly abandon, 
they had better clear their visions 
before continuing their course to 
where repulsion awaits them. 

The incongruous forfeit of the 
right to reason and act can never be 
permanently sealed by any despotism, 
for humanity is a living stream with 
tides. And Divine Providence pre- 
vails, not as a delirium to flatten and 
suffocate the fury of rebellions, in- 
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cited by persecution, or to mark out 
a more gloomy course for those vic- 
tims swarming through the bleak and 
barren valleys of distraction. Val- 
leys of distraction, in this case, where 
the vapors of booze reflect the fea- 
tures of the propagators from the 
funk-holes of impending disaster. 

Well, in defiance of good order, 
law, reason or any element that peace 
and security cherishes, this tribe of 
murderers and bombers was in ses- 
sion and pulpy, pufing Toss was 
chairman. There was no dejected 
bearing shown by this low, gory in- 
triguer that won his leadership by 
boasts of his criminal achievements. 
His very person was haunted by the 
ghosts of his victims. Scoundrels as 
they come in gross lots are agreeable, 
free-and-easy, chummy, loose sort of 
a click that can be easily led into dep- 
redations by crafty chiefs. Many of 
these poor lads that never saw or felt 
the soothing effects of real human 
comfort might as readily be re- 
deemed as misled. 

It was evident that this crowd did 
not relish the task that Toss was 
mapping out for them. The reward 
was large and, like Edna, they needed 
the money as their pals were spend- 
ing freely and they should not be 
classed as pikers among them. A 
thousand apiece to kill a bug; that’s 
easy. They'd each have to work 
about eighteen months at the Yards 
for that much. So they leaned back 
in surrender and listened to the in- 
human Toss that never loved a 
human. He loved power, the glory 
to command, to gloat over his iniq- 
uity, treachery and the fear of other 
men cringing in obedience of his com- 
mands. As unconcerned as if buying a 


steak, without the trace of a shudder, 
he selected four gunmen to execute 
two murders, with the instructions: 
“Don’t ye spalpeens show ‘round 
here no more unless ye do a real job 
tonight.” The murder car pulled 
up in front, one more lucky drink, 
and four slouchy, overdressed slug- 
gards examined their guns and passed 
out, in solemn servility, entered the 
car and started on the man hunt. 

Now and then, from the darkened 
car, they peeped like rats, that they 
were, at passing figures. Scanning 
for morsels of life, not like game, 
heroic men, but like prowling, treach- 
erous sneaks in their dastardly pur- 
pose to catch the unsuspecting victim 
unawares. They cringe at the very 
thought of giving the others a fair 
chance; tough-guys, bad-men, glossy 
gangsters, cringing in fear at the 
possibility of their own injury. 
And society continues to permit such 
creatures to be classified among men. 

But that is not all. When one or 
more of these social cancers gets the 
finishing touches the legal machinery 
of the county groans under activity, 
for those in command of it seem to 
have a very close business relation- 
ship with the departed. It is as 
hard, seemingly, to correct political 
conduct as it is to renovate hell. The 
devil’s best practices are equaled by 
the power reserved for the force that 
selects the raider, publicly con- 
demned, controls the means of prose- 
cution and removal from office, which 
is defiantly resisted. 

An hour after the gunmen left 
Murphany’s place, Buck Tilden, 
whistling “The gang’s all here, what 
the hell do we care,” kept time with 
the sway of his arm stump and step 
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as he passed along the dismal street 
and entered Toss’s place. Toss and 
the remaining gangsters stared blank- 
ly, shot cruel glances and watched 
Toss as the customer stepped to the 
bar and ordered a highball. Buck 
did not expect this unchained brute 
to give him a pleasant reception, 
neither did he suspect the reason for 
that fearful panorama; that latent 
convulsion of an almost ossified heart 
mirrored in that puttylike face. 

As the bloated demon behind the 
bar did nothing but rivet that awful 
glare, Buck, becoming uneasy and 
scenting something wrong, mur- 
mured, “Hell and perdition, Toss, 
something balking you. Are you 
sick?” Toss, enraged, only gaged 


and glared. Such circumstances re- 
vealed to Buck that, for some un- 
known and unexplained reason, he 
was billed, by Toss, for grief. 


He 
was a brave fellow, but not anxious 
for a fray in that place, he decided 
to retreat. Toss cooled down. 

“Highball ye wants, aye; high- 
ball, rats; you'll get your highball 
lower than your mug that’ll stop yer 
ticker if yiz don’t shed that one-eyed 
skunky pal.” Buck stepped back to 
wise up to the game. “Drink moon, 
you blister, or common beer? 
Wouldn’t turn the devil down for a 
drink,” gallantly asserted Toss. 
“Drink it, pay, then blow out and 
stay out of here.” 

Buck clutched the beer, squinted 
at Toss and questioned: “Who'll 
make me ditch my one-eyed pal? 
He’s a real hero and you got noth- 
ing around here, including yourself, 
that’s got guts enough to make me 
quit him.” Buck became furious, 
continuing, “None of the bum slunks 


you got around here could bluff a 
real man in the open.” “He's a 
dirty skunk,” roared Toss. “You 
can’t make me swallow that.” The 
five gangsters stepped forward and 
fanned Buck for a gun. He was un- 
armed so they took seats close by to 
listen to the continuation of the argu- 
ment until it reached a climax where 
they could step forward and batter 
the victim. Buck had no gun and 
with the gang Toss was compara- 
tively safe. He struck Buck a sting- 
ing blow on the tender, scarred 
cheek. Buck never budged, took a 
second blow in the same place. Blood 
spurted from the broken skin and 
Buck flung the beer in Toss’s face. 
Violent oaths passed between the 
infuriated men. 

Buck backed away as Toss grabbed 
a heavy wooden mallet (bung starter) 
and rushed from behind the bar with 
the verdict of death searing his ghastly 
features. It was too late for poor 
Buck to retract or attempt to appease 
the inflamed opponent. He stepped 
back in hope of escape but the gang 
surrounded and blocked him. The 
heavy mallet arose and fell, struck 
the stump of Buck’s arm that he had 
raised to protect his ducked head and 
glanced, tearing a strip of skin from 
the victim’s chin. 

Buck’s eyes pleaded but the infuri- 
ated brute heeded them not. There 
was no glint of human pity or feeling 
in the face of his brutal foe and he 
sighed with resignation to his fate as 
Toss steadied his shuddering frame to 
deliver the final and fatal blow. From 
somewhere came a dismal, wheezy 
grunt that startled and checked Toss 
and his gang. Did it come from the 
ice-box under the floor or from the 
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wall? It seemed like a grunt of pro- 
test against the proceedings. Toss 
waited, expectantly, but could see 
nothing. Again the mallet went up 
and the clock struck 11 and the brutes 
even winced at this gruesome sound. 

Murder is a creepy business with 
gangsters when there is any chance 
of being trapped. Toss had political 
backing that exempted him from 
prosecution and murder did not 
harass his conscience. Buck would be 
his third. A gust of air, seemingly, 
opened the transom window over the 
bar. ‘Go up the stairs and bar that 
window,” ordered Toss. A gangster 
started off to obey. He saw some- 
thing white crouched on the stairway 
and dashed off for his own safety 
without warning the gang. But one 
of the other gangsters gasped and 
slunked back as Toss was ready to 


deliver the much-delayed blow. The 
others barely had time to look but saw 
only an eye, in devilish delight, peer 
through the slit at the corner of the 
transom window. 

The mouth of a gun rested in the 


crevice, a flash and Toss reeled 
against the bar with a bullet in his 
bullish neck, slid to the floor with his 
head resting in a dirty cuspidor. The 
horror-stricken gang moved to lift 
their dying master to a cot in the rear. 
The second bullet tore the ear off of 
one and part of the upper lip of an- 
other as they stooped over Toss. 
“Call off your squad, Buck, or take 
yours cold turkey,” ordered a gang- 
ster, leveling his gun at Buck about to 
escape through the side door; but a 
bullet passed through his arm and he 
dropped the gun. 

The remaining unhurt gangster 
could not escape with safety. He 


crouched behind the bar with ready 
gun and watched the transom window. 
All others had made for cover and he 
remained as a target. A shot whiz- 
zed over his head, another tore his 
scalp and the gun on the stairs clicked 
onanempty. “You're all in now, you 
son of a —,”’ yelled the last battling 
gangster, leaping to his feet and send- 
ing a fusilade through the transom 
window above. A grunt came back in 
response. “I got you, you cur.”” He 
stepped to the open, empty gun in 
hand, and saw, through his blood- 
smeared eyes, the transom fly open. 

Dazed, awe-stricken, he saw a pe- 
culiar looking creature standing in the 
dim opening, grinning. Slowly it 
raised its right arm behind its head 
and with terrific force it hurled a 
heavy, rusted gun that crashed against 
and fractured the skull of the battling 
gangster. The fight was over and 
Toss’s terrified wife and children on 
the second floor saw a man in white 
gallop over the roof of the gangster’s 
hall, leap to the alley and disappear. 

A mysterious man, single-handed, 
cleaned up the gang; the remainder 
of which, tried futilely, with quivering 
lips and undiminishing anxiety, to ex- 
plain how gallant they were under 
such awful disadvantage. The sharp- 
shooters selected for the gunning 
party by Toss, at the suggestion of 
Garr, retired for a vacation. The 
police could collect no evidence against 
Buck and none against his pal who 
was in Buck’s home with three friends 
playing cards during the course of the 
fight. To Buck, his rescuing friend 
was as great a mystery as to anyone 
else. 

The morning preceding the battle 
Buck had sold—he explained to the 
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police, who verified the story—Chimp 
to a cattle speculator who lived near 
Palos Park, many miles away. This 
animal fancier who had a collection, 
took Chimp away with him immedi- 
ately and it remained with him. 

Garr’s prestige was sadly waning. 
The dives that formerly paid his col- 
lectors for protection, refused to 
cough up because, they contended, his 
protection was worthless and their 
political support was worth even more 
than he was entitled to. Garr was no 
quitter. Adversity might set her sul- 
len eyes and build an impassable front 
against him, but he would not retreat. 
He would enlist his more obedient 
tools, pay them greater tribute, 
stronger promises and set them to 
more glowing colors or more tuneful 
melodies. He would curb his temper 
and apply the salve in a more mellow 
mood; aspire to suppress that over- 
pumped dignity that his patience and 
station of late didn’t seem to tolerate 
with a relish. He would back up and 
be a commoner again, a mixer as of 
old, and give the drearies their balm 
gusto with more honeyed prattle, 
with more slippery solicitation, with 
more of that university gas that would 
permit them to hold water on their 
stomachs or in their brain pots. He 
was out for music, harmony, pleasure; 
he would be cordial as of old, a bit 
Jesuitical in manipulation where the 
odors and colors diffused the elements 
of perpetuality for him. 

Thus smoked up, self-glorified, im- 
pregnated of purpose, tanked heavy 


with combustibles, he milled in sev- 
eral of the lower-grade riff-raff ruff- 
ans; had them schooled to testify and 
then had them marshaled before an 
Assistant State’s Attorney, his own 
selection, and they ground out an in- 
dictment against George Tilden and 
John Doe (Buck’s one-eyed pal) for 
the murder of Thomas Murphany 
and Richard Griffin. 

But there was another equally ac- 
tive force in operation and twenty- 
four hours before the fake indictment 
was returned, Buck and his pal were 
bidding a host of well-wishers and 
supporters a cheery goodbye. In a 
neat little covered truck, lettered, 
“Harpole Seed Co., Riverside, Michi- 
gan,” they started south. This truck 
contained seeds, supplies of food, 
blankets, hammocks and other essen- 
tials for a nice vacation. They could 
beat the case but preferred to ignore 
it 


When Garr learned his selected 
victims had escaped he worked into a 
spasm that cracked his recent resolu- 
tions. He stormed and exploded until 
he sank into a chair exhausted. His 
animosity did not subside but became 


more bitter. It was shattering him, 
he knew, so one remedy remained, a 
trip to Hot Springs to boil it out. He 
went and there met a small contingent 
of his party’s nationally known wet 
leaders. After a secret session which 
he attended, he started South with 
two others as delegates. 


(To be continued.) 











FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


MATHILDA CARLSON 


ECOMING “thrift-minded”’ is 
the first step in the path lead- 
ing to financial independence. 

You will notice that the word “path” 
is used. That is because the reach- 
ing of the goal is a one-person job. 
Each one for himself must determine 
what he wishes to accomplish. 

The choice is not so difficult. On 
one hand, and today the more preva- 
lent, is the reaching of maturity in 
service with nothing tangible to show 
for conscientious labor or the coming 
to a depression with no cushion; on 
the other side is the independence 
which makes possible a confident and 
serene attitude toward life and the 
rendering of such intelligent service 
that rich rewards are yours as you 
journey upward in your life’s work. 

Just doing no thinking will land 
you in the first class, excepting, of 
course, unavoidable circumstances 
over which there seems to be no con- 
trol. But here again such an event 
need be only a temporary setback. 
A pension is not the complete answer, 
for the greater part of us must pro- 
vide our own pensions. 

So I am going on to outline the 
constructive work necessary to attain 
success in reaching the goal of finan- 
cial independence. At the very be- 
ginning sit down and decide where 
you want to land. “Independence” 
is usually the answer, and to this add 
“with security.” 

That may be easy, but how do we 
go from here? You must know that 
whomever you hire to assist you has 
your interest first in his plan. You 


must assure yourself his judgment is 
good and that it is always exercised 
in your behalf. There can be no 
divided interest. You must come first, 
and he must receive his remuneration 
from doing a good job for you. 

Again you must have cash for 
emergencies; you must have insur- 
ance; you may want a home of your 
own. Your company may afford the 
opportunity to invest in its capital 
stock. You may have 20 per cent of 
your salary or wages for every type 
of savings, and if you can regularly 
lay aside 20 per cent of your pay, still 
living comfortably, you are good and 
your family is good also. It has 
been the experience of every group 
which bas become “thrift-minded” 
that they manage the spending part 
of their money much better and get 
more from it than do the groups 
where they don’t plan at all. 

Now let’s take up the necessary 
allocation of the savings: 


1. Cash reserve. This may be repre- 
sented by cash in the credit 
union, the cooperative bank, the 
building and loan association, or 
a savings account in a national 
bank’s savings department. The 
amount should be sufficient to 
meet emergencies or to tide you 
over a slack time. When drawn 
on, it should be built up as soon 
as possible. 

2. Insurance. The needs of each per- 
son must determine the kinds 
and amounts of insurance. The 
amount should be adequate to 
cover your responsibilities. 
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3. A home of your own. This is an 
individual problem. Let me 
suggest “taking your pen in 
hand” and figuring the cost of 
owning a house before you sign 
on the dotted line. Also when 
you do buy, the satisfaction 
seems most assured whenregular 
monthly payments are made on 
principal and interest through 
the cooperative bank or the 
building and loan association. 
The payments on principal are 
savings, but the interest should 
be considered an expense. 

4. Employee stock ownership. This 
is a question to be answered in 
each plant. Don’t, however, put 
all your savings in one stock, for 
the best safety lies in diversifi- 
cation. 

5. What is left. Let us call this the 
investable surplus. 


The investable surplus may be 
rather small during some of the earn- 
ing period, but after the maximum 
cash reserve savings point is reached; 
after the home is paid for; after sub- 
scriptions on company stock have 
been paid; the increase should be 
worth while. And, always figure your 
savings program to include something 
for the investable surplus. Set this 
aside in a separate fund, giving it the 
benefit of its own earnings (interest 
or dividends) and when large enough, 
give it a chance to do some real work 
for you. If properly managed it will 
work all the time. 

There are just two things which 
you can do with the surplus—lend it 
or go into partnership with it. The 
credit union, or the savings bank, or 


the cooperative bank, is already lend- 
ing your cash reserve, so you nat- 
urally wish to use the investable sur- 
plus for partnership purposes. 

Look about you and you will see 
that a partnership with any except the 
top-notch fellows is unworthy of that 
carefully saved nest egg of yours. 
As you obviously can’t run in to tell 
those people that you are ready to 
join them, you create the partnership 
through owning common stocks, con- 
servatively selected. You then share 
every rise, every forward movement, 
and also you may, as during the latter 
part of 1929 and so far in 1930, 
share their worries, but with the 
right group you do come out on top. 

It is not possible naturally for you 
to buy just what you ought to own in 
securities unless you can do so by join- 
ing with others who have the same 
policy that you have. There is no 
good reason for penalizing yourself 
by unnecessary charges. You can 
avail yourself of one of the joint ac- 
counts managed by an organization 
of investment managers, which or- 
ganization you may hire on a salary 
basis. You may know at all times 
what the policy is. You may either 
call yourself or send some representa- 
tive, so that you may have an ac- 
quaintance with the management per- 
sonnel. You may know one of the 
oldest and strongest trust companies 
is the custodian of your securities. 

Then when you get ready for the 
college education of your son or 
daughter; when you and your wife 
wish to take that long-deferred trip; 
or if you just want to do what you 
want to do, the means will be right 
there, and you may have, within rea- 
son, the thing you want most in life. 

















FACTS IN FIGURES 


DIVIDENDS UP—WAGES DOWN 


Te: years ago at New Year’s 


the curtain rose on a scene of 

prosperity. In the year that fol- 
lowed industrial plants were busy to 
capacity with the orders that crowded 
in; railroads carried more freight 
than ever before. Retail stores saw 
their business rise to new high levels; 
wage-earners were well employed and 
with their increased incomes bought 
automobiles, radios, furniture, better 
clothing. More people were able to 
travel and hotels, restaurants and 
service stations benefited. 

All this business activity brought 
high earnings to the firms concerned. 
Profits broke all records. Never be- 
fore in history had the income created 
by American business reached so high 
a level, not even in the days of war 
prosperity. Records for 240 impor- 
tant industrial corporations showed 
that profits in 1929 were double the 
profits made ten years ago in 1919; 
they totaled $2,594,940,000 as com- 
pared with $1,280,764,000 in 1919. 

Standard Statistics gives figures 
on the net income of 493 industrial 
corporations for 1927, 1928 and 
1929. In 1927 their net income was 
$2,116 million; in 1928, $2,771 mil- 
lion and in 1929, $3,198 million. 
That is their profits had increased 
1§.4 per cent since 1928 and 51 per 
cent since 1927. The story is similar 
on the railroads. Federal Reserve 
reports show that 172 roads in- 
creased their profits by $188 million 
or 17 per cent over 1927. And 201 
public utilities made profits 28 per 
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cent higher than 1927, a gain of $280 
million. 

On the whole these 866 corpora- 
tions in the years 1928 and 1929 in- 
creased their profits by $1,550 mil- 
lion. The 866 corporations repre- 
sent only 47 per cent of the entire in- 
come of all corporations in the 
United States. Figures are not yet 
available to show the increase for the 
other 53 per cent, but it has been 
estimated that the increased profits of 
all corporations in 1929 over 1927 
amounted to about $2,500 million. 

Every corporation recognizes its 
responsibility for dividend payments 
to stockholders who have invested 
their money in the enterprise. Know- 
ing that business depression follows 
business prosperity as surely as night 
follows day, corporations usually lay 
aside reserves from surplus earnings 
to carry over dull periods. Thus in 
1927, according to the United States 
income tax returns, all corporations 
(excluding those operating on a defi- 
cit) made profits of $8,982 million, 
but paid out only $5,786 million in 
dividends. The other $3,196 million 
was held in reserve for such require- 
ments as plant improvement and fu- 
ture dividend responsibilities. 

Thus it happened that when the 
depression of 1930 was upon us and 
the profits of all industry declined 
32 per cent (first 9 months) a large 
proportion of American corporations 
had very sizeable reserves on hand 
from the profits of 1929 and the 
previous years of prosperity. 
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Wage-earners as well as investors 
had their share in creating these prof- 
its and making these reserves pos- 
sible. Stockholders invested their 
money, workers invested their labor. 
The workers also took the heavy 
risks involved in allying themselves 
with an industrial concern—the risk 
of unemployment in seasonal dull pe- 
riods, of accident when working with 
power machinery, of injured health 
from unwholesome working condi- 
tions, of permanent layoff if the in- 
dustry was not successful in business. 
These are serious risks indeed for 
they involve the entire income of the 
wage-earners’ family. Few stock- 


holders risk their whole income when 
they invest in an industry and none 
risk their lives or their health. The 
worker cannot diversify his invest- 
ment of labor power and distribute 
it among a number of industries as 


the stockholder can his money. 

Unquestionably industry should 
feel responsibility for its wage-work- 
ers as it does for its stockholders. 
Since the workers assume the greater 
risks responsibility for wage pay- 
ments should be the greater. But 
what actually happened? 

Of the $2,500 million by which the 
profits of these two years exceeded 
those of 1927, $1,242 million had al- 
ready been paid out in dividend in- 
creases to stockholders before the 
first of January, 1930. The rest 
made possible large increases in divi- 
dends in the first six months of 
1930. Not one cent of these profits 
had been set aside in reserves to main- 
tain payments to wage-workers. Con- 
sequently when depression came, 
wage-earners’ incomes were heavily 
reduced. 


While between 3 and 5 million 
wage-earners were out of work and 
those at work had their incomes cut 
by part-time work and wage cuts, 
stock-holders were receiving higher 
dividends than ever. Figures for divi- 
dend payments of all corporations for 
11 months of 1930 were above 1929 
by $346,600,000—11 per cent. Divi- 
dends paid in 1929 (11 months) 
amounted to $3,123,700,000, and in 
1930 to $3,470,300,000. Adding in- 
terest payments to dividends, the fig- 
ures are $7,287,600,000 for I1 
months in 1930 against $6,882,- 
300,000 for the same period in 1929, 
an increase of $405,300,000.* Stand- 
ard Statistics estimates the decrease 
in wage payments in all industries this 
year has been $8,800 million. 

Figures for dividend payments 
show also the following interesting 
facts covering the first 11 months of 
1930: 200 firms increased dividends 
over 1929 payments; 996 paid extra 
dividends, 932 paid stock dividends. 
That is, there were 2,128 increases in 
dividend payments. On the other 
hand, 329 firms decreased dividends 
and 714 passed their dividends; that 
is, 1,043 in all paid lower dividends, 
less than half the number of dividend 
increases. 

The decrease in workers’ incomes 
was due largely to part-time work 
and unemployment. For instance, the 
average loss to workers who kept 
their jobs in manufacturing industries 
was $76.40 for 11 months, largely 
from part-time work, while one mil- 
lion who had work last year in fac- 
tories were unemployed this year for 
at least six months. 


*These figures are from the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 
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But there have also been wage cuts. 
Of the manufacturing firms report- 
ing each month to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 5 per cent cut wages 
in 1930, a total of 724. While many 
of these cuts were in firms which had 
not been making high profits or pay- 
ing high dividends, a number were in 
firms which paid high dividends and 
maintained or even increased dividend 
payments in 1930. 

The graph above shows the trend 
of wage and dividend payments in 
manufacturing industry. The dotted 
line represents wage payments, the 
solid line, dividends. Ever since 
September, 1929, wage payments 
have been decreasing. The dotted 


line moves steadily downward until 
January. Then it rises slightly in the 
spring with the usual spring busy sea- 
son, but in April starts downward 
again and is still declining in Octo- 
ber. The solid line for dividends, 
on the other hand, rises sharply in the 
first quarter of 1930, and although it 
declines somewhat in the second quar- 
ter, it is still above the 1929 level. 
Only in the third quarter does it fall 
below the 1929 level and then only 
slightly. 

Wage payments in industry in the 
first half of 1930 were below 1929 
by $707 million while dividend pay- 
ments increased over 1929 by $350 
million. Wage-earners’ incomes were 
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cut 12 per cent while stockholders re- 
ceived 28 per cent more. 

The same thing happened on rail- 
roads, although the increase in divi- 
dends is not so striking. The graph 
above tells the story. The solid line 
representing dividends rises rapidly 
in the first quarter of 1930 and for 
the first two quarters it is well above 
1929, although it declines after the 
first quarter payments. In the third 
quarter it rises again. The dotted 
line representing wage payments, on 
the other hand, falls rapidly after 
the third quarter of 1929. As in the 
graph for industries, it rises a little 
in the spring busy season, only to fall 
again in the third quarter of 1930. 


The year 1930 on the whole is well 
below 1929. 

In the first half of 1930 wage pay- 
ments to railroad employees fell be- 
low 1929 by $76,515,000 while divi- 
dend payments increased over 1929 
by $39,900,000. That is, workers’ 
incomes were cut 6 per cent while 
payments to stockholders increased 
18 per cent. 

The following list tells the story of 
many firms who loaded the hardships 
of depression onto their wage-earners 
while continuing high dividends to 
their stockholders. 

International Harvester Company 
cut wages from 20 cents to $1 a day 
in May but maintained the same divi- 
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dends of $2.50 in 1930 as were paid 
in 1929. The usual quarterly divi- 
dend for January, 1931, has been de- 
clared and shows no reduction. In 
the meantime the company is offer- 
ing to make loans to its employees at 
a “reasonable”’ rate of interest. 
Salaried employees of Chrysler 
Corporation were forced to take a 10 
per cent cut in the first part of July 
although the company paid the same 
dividends for 1930 as for 1929—$3. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company paid twice as much in divi- 
dends in 1930 as in 1929, but cut 
the wages of the sales and office em- 
ployees 10 per cent the last of Au- 
gust. Dividends were $2.50 in 1929 


and $5 in 1930. 

Anaconda Copper Company did 
not reduce dividends (87% cents a 
quarter) until November and then 
only slightly, but in May the wage- 


earners had to take a cut of 50 cents 
a day. 

Eastern Rolling Mills cut the 
wages of 700 workers 10 per cent in 
May, even though it maintained divi- 
dend rates throughout 1930. 

Utah Copper Company paid divi- 
dends of $10 per share in 1930. Al- 
though this is a reduction from the 
$16 paid in 1929 it is an unusually 
high dividend. Both of these are 
above the declared rate of $2 quar- 
terly and the same rate is continued 
for the December 31 payment. 
Nevertheless, wages were cut 40 to 
50 cents a day in May. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany cut wages at the end of August. 
Last year it paid the unusually high 
dividend of $8. At the end of 1929 
there was a § for 1 split, but the com- 


pany maintained the same high rate 
of $2 a quarter in 1930, or 40 cents 
per share quarterly on the new stock. 
In October the dividend was cut to 
25 cents quarterly. 

General Motors paid the custom- 
ary $3 dividend in 1930, but several 
of its component companies, notice- 
ably Fisher Body Corporation, af- 
fected a general wage cut as early as 
July. 

National Cash Register Company 
at the Dayton, Ohio, and Newark, 
N. J., plants cut wages 10 per cent in 
August but paid the same dividends 
in 1930 as in 1929—$3 and $1 extra. 

Union Pacific Railroad cut wages 
in May but paid the same very high 
dividend it did in 1929—$10. 

Those interested in progress, both 
social and economic, may well ask 
whether the profits of our recent pros- 
perity have been wisely spent. The 
human deterioration that results 
from unemployment and lowered liv- 
ing standards can never be compen- 
sated. The economic losses that fol- 
low the loss of workers’ buying power 
tend to drag industry further into the 
pit of depression and prolong the dif- 
ficult period of economic adjustment. 

The high profits, created in years 
of prosperity by the joint investment 
of workers’ labor and stock and bond 
holders’ money under the leadership 
of management, could well provide 
reserves to meet the responsibilities 
of the industry to all these investors. 
Such reserves would help to maintain 
payments to wage-earners and give 
them security against complete loss of 
income. They would be a sustaining 
force not only to business but to the 
social standards of our whole nation. 





MORE UNEMPLOYED IN DECEMBER 


EMPLOYMENT increased 

in December as we expected. 

There are always more out of 
work at this time of year and there 
will probably be a further increase in 
unemployment in January. By March, 
if trade conditions are no worse, we 
can hope for improvement. 

For one fact, however, we can be 
truly grateful. Unemployment has 
not increased as much as usual in De- 
cember this year. From November 
to December, the number out of work 
increased only 5 per cent this year, 
compared to 17 per cent in 1928, 
and 28 per cent in 1929, after the 
stock crash. 

Although millions more are out of 
work this year than in either 1928 or 
1929, this slowing down in the rise of 
unemployment is ground for encour- 
agement. If next month also shows 
less increase than usual we will have 
reason to believe that the trend is 
changing, preparatory to an upturn. 
An improvement in employment 


would mean a fundamental change 
for the better in business generally. 

One fact, however makes us doubt 
whether nonunion workmen are ex- 
periencing the same conditions as 
union members. In November, while 
there was no more than the usual in- 
crease in unemployment among union 
members, unorganized workers in 
manufacturing industries experienced 
far more than the usual increase in 
the number out of work. It seems 
that conditions are worse in unorgan- 
ized trades and therefore the trend of 
employment for nonunion workmen 
may not be the same at present as that 
indicated by our figures. 

Our December figures show that 
conditions are no worse since Novem- 
ber in metal trades; but in printing 
and building trades unemployment is 
higher than ever before in the three 
years of our records. Forty-five per 
cent of the building tradesmen are 
out of work, and 9 per cent of those 
in printing. 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 
All Trades Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Other Trades 
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In the other trades, only one group 
shows even a slight improvement and 
that is clothing and textiles where the 
number out of work was 25 per cent 
in December compared to 27 per cent 
in November. In the following more 
were out of work in December: Thea- 
ters, manufacturing (the largest in- 
crease was in manufacturing), service 
and trade, railroads, water trans- 
ports, street transport, musicians. 
Unemployment among musicians is as 
serious as in the building trades. 

Reports from cities show that in 
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19 of the 24 unemployment is still in- 
creasing. Five report no change or a 
slight improvement since November. 

Our weighted figure, representing 
unemployment in the country as a 
whole, union and nonunion, shows 
16.5 per cent out of work in Decem- 
ber, compared to 15.9 per cent in No- 
vember. Our estimate of the total 
number out of work in all trades in 
the United States, union and non- 
union is 5,000,000 in November (re- 
vised figure) and 5,300,000 in De- 
cember. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Percent Per cent 
members 

unem- 
ployed 


December Since 
1930 November! 
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WORLD-WIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


GreaT BRITAIN 


ESPITE labor difficulties, threatened 
wage reductions and steadily increas- 
ing unemployment, optimism in Great 
Britain is still marked. On November 27, 
1930, there were 2,286,000 persons on the 
registers of unemployment exchanges. This 
showed an increase of 24,000 in one week 
and 1,012,000 more than a year ago. 
Returns from 143 cities, not including 
London, show that plans have been passed 
for building at an estimated cost of £7 
million. Parliament has enacted legisla- 
tion simplifying the process by which works 
to furnish employment may be set in mo- 
tion. The House of Commons voted $50 


million to extend unemployment benefits, 
and another $50 million is to be voted. 
The Government’s unemployment fund is 
insolvent to the amount of $200 million 
yearly. Mr. MacDonald recently conferred 
with the Minister of Agriculture on a bill 
which would provide garden plots and 


small farms as a means of sustenance to 
jobless men who know how to till the soil. 


GERMANY 


The total number of jobless on Novem- 
ber 30 was 3,700,000. Unemployment has 
been steadily increasing and all hope of re- 
covery before spring has been abandoned. 
An increased number of cities are unable 
to cover deficits caused by unemployment 
and demands for relief. Christmas trade 
is below normal. 

Political agitation seems to be at an end, 
at least temporarily, and business will be 
less upset by politics than it has been all 
winter. Dr. Breuning has admitted that 
too much talk about price reduction has 
proved detrimental to business because buy- 
ing has already been paralyzed in expecta- 
tion of further cuts. 

A number of measures have been pro- 
posed to the Government with a view to re- 
ducing unemployment, including the rais- 
ing of the school leaving age. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 children will leave the ele- 


mentary schools at Easter, 1931, 250,000 
of whom will enter various trades. If all 
of these boys and girls are kept out of the 
labor market for one year, it will provide 
employment for great numbers of jobless 
men and women. 

A decree, dated October, 1930, extends 
the payment of emergency relief to many 
trades not previously benefiting by unem- 
ployment insurance, but reduces the rate 
and duration of such relief. 


FRANCE 


Business is overshadowed by uneasiness 
and weakened confidence. Several bank 
failures in November have added to the 
general unrest. While it is improbable that 
France will experience such an_ intense 
crisis as has been reached in other countries, 
the trend is increasingly unsatisfactory. 
“Prices are too high; domestic consump- 
tion is contracting; exports are falling off; 
new orders are scarce; competition is 
severe; profit margins, narrow; unemploy- 
ment, spreading.”—(Business Week, De- 
cember 13.) 

Part-time employment is becoming wide- 
spread. Industry is seeking 10 per cent 
reductions in wages, but with retail prices 
higher instead of lower than a year ago, 
labor is strenuously resisting these cuts. 

During the last week in October the 
employment exchanges placed 24,858 per- 
sons in situations, in addition to 1,469 
foreign immigrants. Stringent control of 
labor immigration was established early in 
December and repatriation of foreign labor 
now in France has begun. 


ITALY 


Unemployment has increased. The 
people out of work on October 31 num- 
bered 446,496, an increase of 51,866 over 
the September total. The 12 per cent re- 
duction in all Government salaries directly 
affects about a million people. 

As a relief measure late this fall, 418,760 
hitherto jobless men were added to the 
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road-building and public-works force, but 
the problem remains serious. 

On November 19 the Government put 
into operation a program to reduce simul- 
taneously wages and prices. This is by far 
the most important economic event of the 
year. 

Unemployment insurance is compulsory 
and is supported solely by the contributions 
of workers and employers. 


AUSTRALIA 


The unemployment situation remains 
acute; business reflects a growing pessimism 
as trade continues to slump; all indications 
point to a further decline. 

A recent cable to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce furnished an estimate of 180,- 
000 unemployed at the end of September, 
1930. The Australian Government pub- 
lishes quarterly the percentage of unem- 
ployment as furnished by the secretaries of 
trade unions throughout Australia. These 
figures show that unemployment among 
trade-unionists is increasing steadily. 

The Commonwealth has adopted various 
measures and is considering a cut in the 
salaries of all Federal officials. In New 
South Wales the 48-hour week has been 
established ; a reduction of 8% per cent in 
the salaries of public officials receiving more 
than $1,460 a year has been put into effect; 
a tax has been levied on the incomes of all 
persons and companies liable to the regular 
income tax; a council to deal with the sub- 
ject of unemployment has been created. 
Similar relief measures have been adopted 
in other states of Australia. 


JAPAN 


The unemployment situation has become 
more serious. As a relief measure the Gov- 
ernment has decided to float a 33-million- 
yen loan for construction of highways and 
public works. 


CHINA 


For the relief of unemployment in 
China the National Industrial and Com- 
mercial Conference, which held sessions for 
a week in November at Ningpo, adopted 


proposals calling for the development of 
productive enterprises, encouragement of 
new industries, safeguarding of the inter- 
ests of foreign and domestic investors, pro- 
motion of professional and vocational train- 
ing, enforcement of the system of compul- 
sory insurance against unemployment. 


BRAZIL 


Business is stagnant and the outlook is 
not promising. Unemployment is increas- 
ing and the industries are in a difficult 
position. 

Unemployment is increasing and the 
financial position of the country is still bad. 
Serious strikes are reported and branches 
of the Armour Company, Continental Can 
and Antartic Brewery—the largest in 
Brazil—have been closed. 


ARGENTINA 


Business continues dull. In the first 
part of December 10,000 Government em- 
ployees were discharged, and the new 
budget provides for drastic cuts. However, 
confidence in the Government is increasing 
and the outlook is not without hopeful 
signs of improvement. 

The 8-hour law is being enforced and 
will give work to some of the unemployed. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Conditions throughout Scandinavia are 
relatively favorable. Unemployment in- 
creased slightly during September in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, Denmark be- 
ing the least affected and carrying on her 
business at a normal rate. 

In Norway voluntary unemployment in- 
surance membership is open to all workers. 
Benefits amount to 50 per cent of the 
salary. In Denmark membership is re- 
stricted to workers between the ages of 16 
and 60 who receive less than $4,000 a year 
and benefits may not exceed two-thirds of 
the normal wages. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In September, 1930, there were 103,380 
unemployed as compared to 34,341 at the 
same time last year. The Minister of So- 
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cial Welfare estimated unemployment in all 
lines at 300,000. 

The Minister, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, paints a woeful picture of Czecho- 
slovakian industry, declaring that 376 fac- 
tories have completely shut down this year 
up to the middle of October and that 
993 were partly closed. 

One large shoe factory has adopted the 5- 
day, 45-hour week, allowing employment to 
additional workmen, and it has recom- 
mended by the Minister of Social Welfare 
that shortening the working week all over 
Czechoslovakia from six 8-hour days to five 
9-hour days will aid in placing many un- 
employed persons in jobs. 


SwITZERLAND 


At the end of September, 1930, unem- 
ployed numbered 11,613 as against 5,179 at 
the end of September, 1929. In August in 
the watch-making industry the number of 
applicants for employment registered was 
ny compared to 98 in the same period in 

Federal authorities are considering the ad- 
visability of taking measures to alleviate the 
situation, especially in the watch-making 
trade where the decline in exports is leading 
certain industrialists to consider the re- 
moval of their factories to America or at 
least the establishment of branch factories in 
the United States. The Federal Council 
has authorized insurance funds including 
members in the watch-making industry to 
increase from 90 to 150 days a year the 
maximum period during which unemploy- 
ment benefits are payable. 

Public works have gotten under way in 
many sections and 23 out of the 25 cantons 
in Switzerland now have unemployment 
insurance. 


New ZEALAND 


Of the 53,814 trade-unionists reporting 
to the International Labor Office in Au- 
gust, 1930, there were 7,197 or 13.5 per cent 
unemployed ; while of this same number at 
the end of 1929 there were 3,018 or 5.8 per 
cent unemployed. 

A bill providing for the establishment of 
an unemployment fund has passed the House 
of Representatives and has been transmitted 


to the Legislative Council for its concur- 
rence. 
AUSTRIA 


Unemployment is increasing at the rate 
of 1,000 a day and on November 15 was 
estimated at 214,000—69,000 more than a 


year ago. 


INTERNATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
November 17, 1930 


Unemployed Population 
Austria ...-.-- 158,000 6,526,661 
Belgium _----- 64,000 7,923,077 
OO ae 20,000 9,796,800 
Czechoslovakia — 37,000 14,523,186 
Denmark _---- 25,000 3,434,555 
Finland ~.._--_- 4,000 3,582,406 
France .....--- 1,000 40,745,874 
Germany ----- 3,184,000* 62,348,782 
Great Britain .. 2,100,000 44,173,000 
Hungary ------ 20,000 8,368,273 
 _ a 400,000 40,796,000 
Netherlands —_- 25,000 7,625,938 
ea 20,000 2,649,775 
Sa 240,000 30,212,962 
Palestine _..~_- 5,000 852,268 
Rumania —_--- 23,000 17,393,149 
ER 1,150,000 147,013,600 
Sweden ..----- 26,000 6,087,923 
United States _. 4,000,000 122,698,100 
Yugoslavia ...- 7,000 12,017,323 


*Not Germany’s Labor Office figures. 


The above figures were published in No- 
vember by the International Labor Office at 
Geneva—admittedly “incomplete.” 

These figures show that Germany leads 
proportionately in unemployment (one Ger- 
man in 19 jobless), with Great Britain sec- 
ond (one Britain in 21 jobless) and the 
United States third (one United States citi- 
zen in 30 jobless). But the International 
Labor Office figures for unemployment in 
the United States are 500,000 greater than 
the 3,500,000 now conceded by the Hoover 
administration. 

“France,” says the International Labor 
Office, “is the only country where unem- 
ployment is actually under control, although 
it is diminishing rapidly in Russia.” 














TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


Illinois 


ITH the startling number 

of 120,000 unemployed reg- 

istered in Chicago alone, 
Secretary Olander reports what the 
trade unions are doing to cooperate 
with the city and state governments 
in trying to meet their problem: 


Early in October, following a re- 
quest submitted on authority of the 
annual convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, which met in 
Springfield on September 15, Gover- 
nor Louis L. Emmerson named a 
state committee, which adopted the 
name, The Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment and Relief. Four 
trade-unionists were named on that 
body, namely, John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor; Robert G. Fitchie, Vice- 
President of the Illinois State Fede- 
ration of Labor; Agnes Nestor, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Women’s Trade 
Union League, and myself. Among 
the committees named by the Com- 
mission was one to deal with state- 
wide activities and another on family 
relief in Cook County. R. G. Soder- 
strom, President of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, was appointed 
a member of the state committee and 
Patrick Sullivan, President of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, 
was named on the other committee. 

The state commission has called 
upon local authorities to prepare to 
handle local problems. Out of ap- 
proximately 300 communities in the 
state, about 200 are now reported as 


having organized to meet local needs.: 


The governor is appointing a repre- 


sentative in each county to study and 
report upon conditions within each 
of such jurisdictions. 

The state commission has inaugu- 
rated a campaign to raise an emer- 
gency fund of $5,000,000, $1,000,- 
000 of which is to be set aside to be 
used as a “work fund” for the pur- 
pose of furnishing part-time jobs on 
public work not provided for in the 
appropriations of any of the public 
bodies. The major part of the re- 
mainder will be used for family relief 
through established charity organiza- 
tions approved by and reporting to 
the state commission. A substantial 
amount will be used to finance shelter 
for homeless men. Shelters have 
already been established where the 
homeless unemployed can obtain lodg- 
ings. At the present writing, space of 
this sort for about 4,000 men has 
been provided. This will be doubled 
within the next couple of weeks. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
state and national governments by 
which additional accommodations can 
be provided for on very short notice 
in the armories located within the 
city. 

The chairman of the commission 
informed me today that if an emer- 
gency suddenly warranting such 
action arises, it will be possible to 
open these armories within a couple 
of hours. In this respect the com- 
mission is proceeding on the theory 
that as soon as the first cold wave 
strikes the city the number of men 
seeking shelter will be very greatly 
increased. 
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In addition to these preparations 
for relief work, steps have also been 
taken to urge both private and public 
interests to encourage building and 
repair work wherever possible. The 
need for this has been brought to the 
attention of every municipality in the 
state and letters on the subject have 
been directed by the commission to 
manufacturing and public-utility con- 
cerns throughout Illinois. 

The state commission has opened 
headquarters at 105 South La Salle 
Street, where practically the entire 
floor of an office building has been 
made available without charge. All 
clerical service is being donated by 
the assignment of workers from 
various. firms and employers. 

On November 8 the unemployed 
of the city were called upon to regis- 
ter at the various public schools. 
About 85,000 responded on that day. 
Others reported during the following 
week and the number registered. is 
now, I understand, somewhere near 
120,000. That applies only to the 
city of Chicago. Such registrations 
are also in progress in other parts of 
the state. About 40,000 were re- 
ported as emergency cases. 

The information contained on the 
registration cards is now being ana- 
lyzed by a force of workers and we 
shall soon have figures to show their 
ages, trades and callings, the sections 
of the city most affected, et cetera. I 
am told that the number of union men 
who have registered is small in com- 
parison with the total registration. 
This indicates that a very large num- 
ber have not registered at all. 

With further reference to the ac- 
tivities of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Unemployment and Relief, as 
information supplemental to that con- 
tained in my letter of November 19, 
I am glad to advise you that the com- 
mission has decided that prevailing 


wage rates shall apply on work to be 
paid for out of the work fund now 
being raised for the relief of the un- 
employed and that the obviously 
necessary limitations as to the amount 
to be paid to individuals shall be made 
by restricting the number of days’ 
work given instead of by setting a flat 
rate of $5 per day or less as in other 
cities, which, of course, also necessi- 
tates a limitation of the number of 
days. In other words, if any of the 
work to be done under the work fund 
here in Chicago is of such a nature 
that, in ordinary times, it would be 
performed under trade-union wage 
regulations, the union scale will be 
paid and the total amount which each 
man is to receive within the month will 
be regulated by limiting the number 
of days and hours. 

The disposition seems to be that, 
in assigning an unemployed man to 
specific work to be paid for out of the 
work fund, preference is to be given 
to the head of a family in destitute 
circumstances who has formerly been 
engaged in that particular work. The 
plan is to permit him to earn up to $50 
a month out of the fund. If that plan 
is carried out, and I think it will be, 
the members of the unions who have 
families to support will, when in des- 
titute circumstances, be given jobs on 
work which is usually performed 
under trade-union conditions. It fol- 
lows, of course, that after such cases 
of destitution have been taken care 
of, nonunionists in similar circum- 
stances will then be given preference 
over single men who have no depend- 
ents. This applies only to work paid 
for out of this special fund raised for 
relief purposes (public work only). 

One organization, the local con- 
nected with the Hod Carriers’ Inter- 
national, which has jurisdiction over 
city street cleaning, many of whose 
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members have been unemployed dur- 
ing the past year, have specificall 
agreed to this plan and will furnish 
temporary working cards to non- 


FINDING JOBS IN 


AT A CONFERENCE with Labor 
representatives—Mr. James T. Mo- 
riarity, President of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor; Mr. 
J. Arthur Moriarty, President of the 
Central Labor Union of Boston; 
Mr. C. B. Campfield, Business Rep- 
resentative of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, and Mr. H. 
P. Grages, Secretary Business Repre- 
sentative of the Boston Central La- 
bor Union—Mr. James J. Phelan, 
Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Emergency Committee on Unem- 
ployment, and Mr. R. W. Bowdoin, 
Executive Secretary of the same 
committee, discussed various matters 
relative to the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

The Labor representatives brought 
to the attention of the chairman the 
necessity of urging through our Rep- 
resentatives at Washington that they 
in turn introduce and follow up what- 
ever legislation may be found neces- 
sary to immediately put into opera- 
tion Federal activities already 
planned in our state. Specifically 


that of obtaining the necessary legis- 
lation to start work on the Cape Cod 
Canal; appropriation for the mod- 
ernization of the Boston Navy Yard, 
so that the Navy Yard can be 
brought up to the required standard 
of the Navy Department; and that 
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unionists who are employed under it. 
At the present time I do not know 
what the attitude of other locals in 
other jurisdictions will be. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


meanwhile, additional work be al- 
lotted to the Boston Navy Yard. 

The Labor representatives 
strongly endorsed the position of the 
Massachusetts committee in asking 
that the Federal Government grant 
no further permits for the bringing 
in of alien labor. They further 
strongly endorsed the position of the 
Massachusetts commission in its ef- 
fort to have the Federal Government 
forbid;the importation of Russian 
pulpwood. 

It was agreed to have the Labor 
locals make a further check-up and a 
census of the unemployed throughout 
the state and to have such locals re- 
port back, at the same time report- 
ing also on necessary projects, state, 
municipal and private, that might 
very well be started now, the start- 
ing of which would relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

It was unanimously agreed that 
the stagger system should be inaugu- 
rated wherever possible without af- 
fecting the prevailing wage. That 
insofar as possible and feasible, in 
this emergency, overtime work in 
general should be abolished. 

The Labor representatives also 
brought out the possibility of the in- 
coming legislature giving its atten- 
tion first to legislation enabling the 
Commonwealth and municipalities in 
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general to begin as soon as possible 
such state and municipal projects as 
are now being held back for the want 
of necessary legislation. 

The Labor representatives pledged 
their fullest support and cooperation 
in every manner to the State Com- 
mittee and through it to the various 
local unemployment committees in the 
cities and towns throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

A further meeting with the Labor 
representatives is planned as soon as 
the census on unemployment has been 
completed by the locals throughout 
the state. 

Through the representatives of 
Labor on the Massachusetts commit- 
tee and on local unemployment com- 
mittees in cities and towns through- 
out the state, Labor will keep the 
state and local committees‘ii “ermed 
as far as possible of un mployment 
from time to time; and} similarly, 
these local representatives will keep 
their various organizations through- 
out the state informed as to what 
the state and local committees are 
doing to aid the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

The local movement in Boston: It 
has been reported that both the news- 
paper and commercial Pressmen’s 
Union have assessed their member- 
ship $1 per week to assist their un- 
employed members. The Boston 


Painters District Council has ap- 
pointed acommittee of fifteen to 
make a survey of all public buildings 
in need of painting or other work 
and to take the matter up with city 


officials as a measure of relieving 
unemployment here. 

The Central Labor Union has 
taken similar steps as to buildings 
needing repair work of all kinds. 
This is to be taken up by A. Moriarty 
of the City Unemployment Commit- 
tee of which the city council is part. 
The Boston Trade Union College is 
to start a series of ten lectures as fol- 
lows: 


Proposed Subjects for a Series of Ten 
Lectures for the Boston Trade 
Union College 


General subject: The Economics 
of Unemployment. 

1. Why we have unemployment in 
1930. 

2. Machines, mergers and indus- 
trial migration as sources of unem- 
ployment. 

3. Immigration and unemploy- 
ment and what to do about it. 

4. Business depression and unem- 


ployment. 
5. The tariff and unemployment. 
6. Higher wages and _ shorter 


hours as related to unemployment. 

7. Preventing unemployment. The 
road to steady work. What trade 
unions can do. 

8. Preventing unemployment. 
What can be done through Govern- 
ment action. 

9. Preventing unemployment. 
Special problems in Massachusetts. 

10. Preventing unemployment. 
Setting up a program for preven- 
tion. 
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Form “A” 
To Those Who Want Work 


Fill out this blank and mail to 
(Insert name and address of municipal registration center or “clearing house.”’ ) 


to support besides myself. 
(Number) 
I own my home 
Or 
I pay $._-- rent per month. 
EES RE ee TT RET 
My last employer was: (Name) 


SEE eh See ee eee ee ee a Ee 
ne Street, (City or town). 


Telephone number that will reach me: ~........-.---------------- 


Form “B” 


To the Public 


Fill out this blank and mail to 
(Insert name and address of municipal registration center or “clearing house.” ) 


Sg AE ee eee 
(Kind of work) 

I estimate it will last 

I will pay: .......... per hour, or 

SEA ee CS aa 

ESE I a ee eee ee Ee 

SEE ST EE AEE ES ae ae ee eer Ne eee nRD Te 


New York 


ORGANIZER COLLINS HAS FUR- 
NISHED a very complete statement of 
union cooperation in working out 
plans to take care of the unemployed. 
His story follows: 


During the winter of 1929, fol- 
lowing the debacle and panic of Wall 
Street, the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York organ- 
ized an unemployment committee to 
cooperate with the city administra- 
tion and other agencies to prepare a 


program that would alleviate the suf- 
fering that was bound to come. Fol- 
lowing out the program of organized 
labor the municipal government was 
petitioned to speed up the present 
construction of subway building plans, 
commence at once the large building 
program of schools and public build- 
ings and push the water-front devel- 
opment and park systems, also to 
establish free employment agencies 
to facilitate the unemployed in get- 
ting work. 
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Mayor Walker and the Board of 
Estimate held a public hearing on the 
unemployment situation, at which 
Joseph Ryan, President, and a com- 
mittee representing the Central 
Trades and Labor Council and the 
Building Trades Council presented 
their program. After the hearing the 
mayor and the Board of Estimate 
agreed to do everything possible, so 
far as their official powers allowed 
them, to spend every dollar that 
would furnish employment for those 
suffering from the depression. A free 
employment agency was established 
with Mr. Rybicki, a member of the 
Printers Union, placed in charge. 
This employment bureau has resulted 
in thousands of workers getting 
work. 

The unemployment committee has 
regular meetings twice a month, at 
which all possible help is given to co- 
ordinate the various appeals and 
plans that are submitted from affili- 
ated unions. The last regular meet- 
ing of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council was represented by practically 
all of the trades and industries that 
make up the organized labor move- 
ment of Greater New York. It was 
dedicated entirely to the unemploy- 
ment problem. Plans were offered 
from many of the local unions, and 
the executive board, after thorough 
examination for their practical side, 
presented several resolutions that 
placed the position of the Trades 
Council squarely before the general 
public. The resolutions called for: 
A 5-day work-week to be established 
as soon as possible for all Federal, 
state and city employees (this would 
find employment for more than 100,- 
000 unemployed) ; amendment of the 
Volstead Act to allow the manufac- 
ture of 2.75 beer and light wines that 
would provide employment for a mil- 
lion or more workers; cutting of red 


tape so that appropriations could be 
made to provide money for work on 
the Army base in Brooklyn, and other 
Government properties within the 
confines of Greater New York, which 
would stop convicts from Leaven- 
worth and other prisons from doing 
work that previously employed civil- 
ians. 

Another resolution called for in- 
vestigation of so-called industrial 
service corporations that supply stool 
pigeons and undercover men in indus- 
trial plants to prevent workers from 
organizing and protecting their labor. 
Another resolution called upon Con- 
gress and the state legislatures to enact 
legislation that will regulate equity 
courts to prevent the issuance of labor 
injunctions, one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors in preventing work- 
ers from organizing and getting a 
proper wage in accordance with the 
present production increases. 

During the meeting a_ teacher 
marched her class in economics to the 
balcony where they listened to the 
various representatives of trade 
unions tell how their membership was 
meeting unemployment problems. 

Typographical Union No. 6 has had 
a program of relief for its unem- 
ployed members since the depression 
began. In addition to assessing mem- 
bers who are employed, a system is 
arranged whereby all overtime is 
eliminated as far as possible. When 
a member has to work overtime he 
takes that much time off, thus furnish- 
ing work for his more unfortunate 
brother member. Some chapels pro- 
vide work by having each worker 
take one day off so that the unem- 
ployed can work. Fifteen dollars a 
week are paid to those who fail to get 
employment. It is a tremendous bur- 
den for this union to maintain but it 
is showing the general public what 
trade-unionism means. 
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The printing pressmen and the 
photo-engravers are assessing mem- 
bers of their unions who are employed 
$20 a month while the depression 
lasts, to take care of their unemployed 
members. Electrical Workers Local 
No. 3 has one of the finest plans for 
the protection of the unemployed in 
the United States. They have ar- 
rangements with their employers pro- 
viding for a rotation of work that will 
give every man employment to the 
extent of all construction operations 
within the jurisdiction of the greater 
city. They also maintain an unem- 
ployment fund for relief of their 
members. The bricklayers and stone 
masons also reported that they had 
adopted plans whereby the 4-day 
work-week was put in operation and 
unemployed members put to work. 

The Express Drivers Union re- 
ported that, because of lack of busi- 
ness, the express companies proposed 
to lay off 600 workers. Officials of 
the union asked for a conference with 
the employers and, after amending the 
existing working agreements, pro- 
visions were made to retain the 600 
employees by providing a six-day lay- 
off for all men employed, to be spread 
over the next three months. Other 
unions reported how they were meet- 
ing the unemployment situation, 
largely along the lines of these above 
reported but varying according to the 
class of employment and the industry. 
By the interest displayed by the vis- 
itors in the balcony it was evident 
that they were getting their first real 
understanding of what the American 
trade union really means. Comment 
among the representatives from the 
many unions after the meeting was 
that it was the best central body meet- 
ing in many years. A real trade- 
union spirit was packed into the talks 
and discussions and every speaker 
stressed the necessity of bringing out 


clearly the principles and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor as 
the only constructive force to brin 

stability into the present industria 
machine age. 

There are two recognized agencies 
in Greater New York for raising 
funds from the general public: Mayor 
Walker’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and the Emergency Unem- 
ployed Committee headed by Mr. 
Prosser. The Central Trades and 
Labor Council is represented on 
each committee by President Joseph 
P. Ryan and Secretary James C. 
Quinn. John Sullivan, President of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor, is cooperating with Governor 
Roosevelt’s committee on unemploy- 
ment representing the state. This is 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
that all city central bodies and state 
branches cooperate with all local, 
state and national committees that 
are established to bring relief to the 
destitute and sufferers from this 
scourge of unemployment and indus- 
trial depression. 


New York City Free Em- 
ployment Bureau 


UNDER DATE OF NOVEMBER II, 
Edward C. Rybicki, director of the 
New York City Free Employment 
Bureau, furnished this office with a 
summary of the Bureau’s accomplish- 
ments to date. His account of the 
work done so far follows: 


Registration 


40,000 applicants have registered 
at this agency since its opening Au- 
st 15. To date, that is, during the 
rst 12 weeks of its duration, of this 
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number, 33,000 are males and 7,000 
They are classified as 


are females. 
follows: 


Clerical 
Unskilled 


Office workers 
Factory workers 
Houseworkers 


Registrants forty years of age or 
over are as follows: 
Male 
Females 


35% to 40% 


Placements 


Clerical 
Unskilled 


Female 


Houseworkers, factory work- 
ers, office workers, sales- 
ladies, restaurant workers, 
dressmakers, laundresses, 
ushers, cooks. Total___- 


Total placements, male and 


Director, Assistant, 3 supervisors, 
13 registrars, 11 field agents, 3 file 


clerks, 3 stenographers, 2 telephone 
operators. 
Hours 


Agency hours are from 7.30 a. m. 
to 6.30 p. m. Stagger system, four 
shifts, eight hours each. 


Personnel Bureau 


Employers interview and 


select help. 


may 


Radio 


Appeal being made to employers 
on behalf of veterans, deaf and dumb, 
middle-aged, youth, part-time work- 
ers, domestic workers. 


Cooperation 


Cooperation on the part of em- 
ployers is increasing noticeably each 


week. 
Growth 


Growth of success of this agency 
indicated as follows: 


Placements 
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Missouri 


“THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
in the city of St. Louis is more severe 
than any place in the state,” reports 
George R. Patterson, Secretary of 
the Missouri State Federation of 


Labor. I assure you I will do every- 
thing possible within my power to 
foster genuine relief for the unem- 
ployed.” 

We have some very bad situations 
existing in our state today. One of 
them is the employment of convict 
labor by the State Prison Board in 
constructing in competition with free 
labor a new intermediate penitentiary. 
This is being vigorously protested by 
the Federation and the building 
trades. I am hoping we will find a 
solution that will permit the employ- 
ment of St. Louis building tradesmen, 
of which some 15,000 are now unem- 
ployed. 

The other situation, which you are 
familiar with to a large degree, is the 
formation of a strike-breaking agency 
in Kansas City under the guise of a 
“Labor” union known as the Sound 
Projectionists Association. These 
operators, as you know, have been 
given permits by the Kansas City 
Police Commission to carry firearms. 
I have taken the matter up with Gov- 
ernor Caulfield, requesting that he in- 
vestigate our charges and if he found 
them true, to order the Kansas City 
Police Commissioner to revoke these 
permits before serious trouble de- 
velops. The governor advises me to- 
day that he has taken the matter up 
with the chairman of the Kansas City 
Police Commission. : 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Max Dyer, Secretary, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Central Labor Union, 
writes: 

We in the labor movement are en- 
deavoring to place as nearly as pos- 
sible as many of our members as we 
can on the 5-day week, thus making 
a sacrifice among our members, but 
never at any time cutting any scale of 
wages that has been secured in the 

ast. I find that some organizations 
ave placed an assessment of 50 cents 
per week on all members employed 
and thus endeavoring to take care of 
the needy members prior to their em- 
ployment. 
do not feel that we have to face 
the conditions that I have been in- 
formed exist in the East. I attribute 
this, however, to the building pro- 
gram that has been going on in the 
city in the past six months. I wish 
to state that even at the present time 
we have several large structures under 
way and several more will be started 
in the near future. I also wish to 
state that we have the work on these 
buildings so far 100 per cent organ- 
ized. 

If industry and conditions in indus- 
try could remain the same and new 
improvements and the shorter work 
day or week maintained it would be 
a benefit, but making repairs on 
homes, doing small jobs of plumbing 
and electrical work and fon jobs of 
carpenter work at 40 cents an hour 
as advocated by our Chamber of 
Commerce will only create dissatis- 
faction among the fair employers and 
work hardships on the small contrac- 
tors such as plumbing shops, electrical 
shops and carpenters. 
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Youngstown, Ohio 


“To DATE OUR CITY has issued 
bonds to the amount of $275,000 
proceeds to be applied to extending 
our water department, parks and 
playgrounds, sewer repairs and ex- 
tension,” reports A. B. Howe, Sec- 
retary of the United Labor Congress 
of Mahoning County. 


The committee of the Labor con- 
gress took an active part in prevailing 
on our city officials to authorize this 
bond issue as the city’s portion of un- 
employment relief. We were also 
able to prevent any reduction in wages 
—the city rate 60 cents per hour will 
be paid. We secured a reduction in 
the day and week—7 hours per day 
and § days per week, with a weekly 
rotation of labor. 


The heads of city departments 
assure us that they will be able to 
keep in employ from 200 to 250 
workers as long as the funds last. All 
workers will be requisitioned through 
our State-City Employment Agency, 
and as far as possible only citizens of 
Youngstown will be employed. 

Labor-saving machines will be kept 
off this work and all money expended 
for hand labor except such portion, 
estimated at not more than 20 per 
cent, needed for necessary material. 

Our governor has appointed com- 
mittees in every county in the state, 
known as unemployment committees, 
whose duties it is to speed up all pub- 
lic work. The labor congress is rep- 
resented on the committee appointed 
in this county. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“IN DECEMBER, 1929, A RESOLU- 
TION on unemployment from the 
Building Trades Council and Central 
Labor Union was presented to the 
City Council of Minneapolis,” writes 
Emery C. Nelson, Secretary of the 
Minneapolis Central Labor Union. 
This resolution, after outlining the 
facts that led to the present depres- 
sion, called upon the city administra- 
tion and city council of Minneapolis 
to immediately arrange for the call- 
ing of a public conference of all em- 
ployers and representatives of trade 
unions in the city for the purpose of 
establishing a 5-day 40-hour week 
without reduction in wages; that a 
census of the unemployed be under- 
taken immediately, that work be un- 
dertaken on buildings, et cetera. 

Secretary Nelson continues: 


As a result of our efforts, we were 
successful in establishing: 

1. Union scale of wages in the 
park board, school board, and all city 
departments. 

2. Several projects started. 

3. In adoption of the 5-day 40- 
hour week for all building-trades 
work done by the city or let out by 
contract (said clause and union scale 
written into the specifications). 

4. The City Auditorium, with a 
rental cost of $1,200, seating capacity 
13,000, was turned over without 
charge to the labor movement for an 
unemployment mass meeting which 
took place on April 23, 1930. Over 
13,000 attended this meeting with 
5,000 unable to get in. 

5. A permanent unemployment 
census bureau was established by the 
city council and appropriation of 
$10,000 made for this purpose. The 
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purpose of the bureau is to secure 
registration of all unemployed twice 
a year, to collect data and to deter- 
mine the real cause and extent of un- 
employment. 


In May, 1930, a joint committee 
of Labor, employers and city council 
was formed upon our initiative. How- 
ever the employers refused to co- 
operate, thereby ignoring the unem- 
ployment situation, in fact, seemed 
reluctant to admit such a condition 
prevailed. 

By request of representatives of 
organized labor, a joint committee 
consisting of three representatives 
from Labor, three from the city coun- 
cil and three from the Board of Esti- 


mate and Taxation, was formed to 
work out a public building program 
to relieve unemployment. 

The sum total of these efforts are 
not by any means sufficient to cope 
with the unemployment situation due 
to the relentless open-shop drive, tak- 
ing advantage of this situation to re- 
duce wages and lengthen hours. Many 
industries here continue to lay off em- 
ployees thereby adding to the unem- 
ployed and offsetting any relief that 
we may obtain. 

Although at this time we have not 
definite information as to the number 
of unemployed, I can safely say that 
unemployment is increasing instead of 
decreasing. The city council recently 
appropriated $100,000 for relief of 
the unemployed. 


Arkansas 


H. M. Tuackxrey, Secretary 
Treasurer, Arkansas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, reports: 


I called upon Governor Parnell 
and requested, in the name of the 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor, 
that he appoint a state committee to 
work in connection with the National 
Committee on Unemployment and I 
am glad to state that I received hearty 
assurance from the governor that he 
would do so immediately. He also 
informed me that he had talked with 
Colonel Wood just prior to my ar- 
rival and that the Ohio plan had been 
recommended and as soon as the plan 
arrived he would call the committee 
together to organize and start the 
campaign. 

The following organizations are 
represented on the committee ap- 
pointed by the governor: State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Associated Indus- 
tries of Arkansas, Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, Arkansas Bank- 


ers Association, Arkansas Farm Bu- 
reau, Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union, Arkansas Press As- 
sociation. Included also are Dr. J. 
A. Dickey, professor of economy at 
the University of Arkansas; Mrs. 
Will Lake, President of the Arkansas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; W. A. 
Rooksbery, Commissioner of Labor; 
Justin Matthews, State Highway 
Commission member; Lamar Wil- 
liamson, chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Central Committee; Wallace 
Townsend, Republican national com- 
mitteeman, and the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 

A call was issued for the committee 
to meet with the governor to organ- 
ize and get the work of the committee 
outlined and started. 

I have taken the proposition up 
with all central bodies in the state, 
urging them immediately to select 
committees from their membership 
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to assist this movement in every way; 
also suggested that they insist that 
representatives of Labor be placed 
upon such committees. 

The situation here, while not as 
serious as in some other states, has 
become acute in the last week due to 
a series of bank failures that were un- 
expected. How far this is going to 
affect the unemployment situation can 
not be determined until we find how 


many of the banks are going to be 
able to reopen for business. 

The Arkansas State Federation of 
Labor at its recent convention recom- 
mended that the state undertake now 
all needed flood control work; that 
needed repairs be made on all school 
and public buildings where funds are 
available. Also that home owners 
cooperate in the way of having re- 
pairs made now. 


OTHER CITIES REPORT 


Houston, Texas 


“FOR THE PAST NINE MONTHS the 
building tradesmen in Houston have 
been face to face with the terrible 
situation of unemployment,” reports 
Jack Flynn, Secretary of the Building 
Trades Council. 


They have been the hardest hit 
during the depression, with only about 
20 per cent of the membership of the 
crafts affiliated working at any one 
time. Here in Houston our indus- 
trial lords and Chamber of Com- 
merce are boasting and broadcasting 
to the world: “The largest city in the 
largest state where nineteen railroads 
meet the sea.” But they don’t say a 
word about the thousands, yes thou- 
sands, of unemployed men and women 
walking the streets with starvation 
staring them in the face looking for 
work they can not find; cutting forces 
in half and reducing wages have been 
the paramount issue of the hour. The 
mayor has appointed a local unemploy- 
ment committee of about 18 men 
from the banks of the city. On this 
committee organized Labor has only 
one representative, but it is hoped this 
committee will not consider tearing 
down wages and conditions set by or- 
ganized Labor. Some of the churches 
have already started giving free 


meals and several other churches are 
to start giving free meals next week. 
I have stood and watched these unem- 
ployed in line for these free meals and 
they do not appear to me to be men 
that want charity, they look like they 
want work. With winter just around 
the corner, I shiver to think of what 
will happen if a cure is not found and 
found quickly. The local bricklayers 
reafhliated with the council last week, 
but the plasterers are still out of the 
council. Any building tradesman 
thinking of coming this way for the 
winter had better bring enough cash 
with him to tide him over or he will 
be up against it. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. NEALEY, 
of the Lynn Central Labor Union, 
advises of the appointment of a com- 
mittee composed of one member from 
each of its affiliated organizations, a 
meeting scheduled at an early date. 
A letter has also been sent to the 
mayor requesting his cooperation. 


Bellingham, Washington 


ORGANIZER C. E. ROANEY reports 
the appointment of an unemployment 
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committee to cooperate with national, 
state and city committees. Organ- 
izer Roaney says: ‘We have met 
with other organizations of the city 
and are forming a cooperative, com- 
mercial and industrial bureau. When 
the organization is complete, I will 
send you details.” 


Idaho 


SECRETARY AvuGuUsT RosoavIsT, 
Idaho State Federation of Labor, 
advises of the appointment of a com- 
mittee on unemployment by the gov- 
ernor and of his own appointment on 
that committee. The first meeting 
was held in Boise, December 4. 

Acting under authorization of the 
postwar law creating the council of 
defense, the governor named 50 men 
and women to study the needs of 
Idaho with a view to promoting every 
kind of public and industrial construc- 
tion that will result in the employ- 
ment of more men. 


South Carolina 


ORGANIZER J. H. Apams, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, advises of the 
governor’s selection of Mr. L. E. 
Brookshire, President of the State 
Federation of Labor, as a state com- 
mitteeman for unemployment and re- 
lief work. Also the selection of Earl 
R. Britton, President of City Federa- 
tion of Trades of Columbia, by the 
city officials for like position for the 
city of Columbia. 
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Electrical Workers Aid 
Members 


REPORT OF A VERBAL AGREEMENT 
reached between Local No. 98 of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Contractors Guild, to aid 
their unemployed, comes from Sec- 
retary George M. Dick of that or- 
ganization. He says: 


This is a rotating method whereby 
all of our members work only 32 
hours per week but the job goes on 
the full five days as in the past. 


For instance if you have 20 men 
on a particular job, you have four of 
your men take off Monday at the 
same time putting four unemployed 
members in their place. On Tuesday 
the men who were off Monday resume 
work for the rest of the week and 
four other men go off for that day. 
In this manner you (help) hold in- 
tact the original personnel of your 
job. You give one man employment 
for every five you had on the job, 
which means that each man on your 
job loses one day per week. 


This is to be in effect for a period 
of six weeks as an emergency meas- 
ure. All men found illogical to be re- 
moved such as foremen, superinten- 
dents are compelled to contribute one 
day’s pay per week to our aid and 
distress fund. 
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Northeastern Section 


RAVELING representatives of 
Te various internationals are 

being invited to St. Johns, N. B., 
to assist in the winter membership 
drive to be carried on. It is planned 
to have special meetings each week 
for the unorganized workers, with 
oficers of each union present to re- 
ceive applications for membership. 
Painters, railway and steamship clerks 
and electricians are planning an ac- 
tive winter campaign to bring local 
unions up to full strength. Musicians 
and stage employees plan social eve- 
nings to hold membership together. 
We believe the unemployment situa- 
tion is much better than at any time 
the past year. Considerable con- 


struction is under way and more will 


soon be started which will take up the 
slack in the building trades. It is ex- 
pected the opening of the winter port 
will absorb a great many unskilled 
workers at present unemployed. The 
textile mills employing about 900 per- 
sons have reduced their staff to 100, 
one mill being closed down. Dry- 
dock and shipbuilding plant, brush 
and broom factory, brass fittings and 
bathroom fixtures factories are all on 
short time. Three longshoremen’s 
locals representing 2,000 members 
have just signed agreements with the 
Shipping Federation of Canada cov- 
ering work for the coming year. The 
employers had asked for a reduction 
in wages and the unions for an in- 
crease. After two weeks negotia- 
tions, agreements were signed at 
the old rate of wages—JAMEs A. 
WHITEBONE. 


The only plans for helping those 
out of work at Rutland, Vt., is by 
donation. Most all need help, some 
more than others, as there is no work. 
Times are hard but they will be 
worse by spring. All shops are on 
part time except one, the Maning 
Manufacturing Company. They 
have been operating full time for 
twenty years. Carpenters, bricklay- 
ers and painters are walking the 
streets trying to get a few hours 


work.—C. H. Warp. 


At Marlboro, Mass., an elemen- 
tary school is being erected at a cost 
of $150,000; another will be built in 
the spring at a similar cost, reports 
John T. Tucker. Owing to the 
treasuries of our locals being in a very 
low state from the aid given last win- 
ter, we are unable to do anything at 
all this year. There is a small-loan 
company that will advance money on 
furniture. All industries are work- 
ing part time. 


Herbert Severs, along with several 
other organizers at New Bedford, 
Mass., has created an unemployment 
registration committee for the pur- 
pose of obtaining data on the unem- 
ployment situation. This has since 
received the endorsement and coop- 
eration of the city officials, the 
Board of Commerce, as well as the 
local newspapers, which have carried 
a coupon nightly for the last two 
weeks to be filled out by unemployed 
workers and mailed or brought to the 
committee. The registration has 
been the means of focussing the at- 
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tention of both public and the powers 
that be more forcibly on a situation 
and has brought applications for jobs 
of a temporary nature and otherwise 
to somewhat relieve the conditions. 
The mayor now announces his inten- 
tion to create another committee as 
soon as the above work is completed 
to have more definite relief measures. 
Local labor leaders recently visited 
Boston as a part of a committee ar- 
ranged for study along lines of how 
to stabilize production, prevent busi- 
ness depression, et cetera. This was 
a development of a series of investi- 
gations by the state into the textile 
industry. We have city welfare and 
soldiers relief for real needy cases. 
Small loans may be obtained from 
local money lenders with reasonable 
bondsmen. The small corner trades- 
man extends credit in his neighbor- 
hood. There is part time in the tex- 
tile industry. 


Preparations are being made at 
Worcester, Mass., for legislative 
work and the state branch comes here 
in January for that purpose. Work 
in the textiles is somewhat improved; 
it is reported that special orders are 
being gotten out. It is estimated that 
12,000 to 15,000 are working part 
time with about 7,500 to 8,000 un- 
employed. Registration by the ma- 
yor’s committee showed 5,000 out of 
work. City employees have been 
granted Saturday half holiday. One 
representative and a state senator 
fair to Labor were elected—FREE- 
MAN M. SALTUus. 


An organization campaign of all 
crafts is soon to be started at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., reports Loretta Oat- 


ley. No improvements have been 
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realized in the unemployment situa- 
tion here. Bread lines have been 
started in the city of Hartford for 
the many out of work. Textiles in 
all lines are on very short time, some 
as low as 24 hours a week. 


The unions at Altoona, Pa., have 
planned athletic events, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for the un- 
employed, reports John F. Weller. 
The Central Labor Union is cooper- 
ating with business groups to help in 
this depression. The Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the American 
Federation of Labor is organizing 
craftsmen here. Plans are under 
way for the establishment of the 
building trades council. There is 
considerable part-time work here. 
The Pennsylvania Central Light & 
Power Company, the Peoples Gas 
Company and the city and county 
offices are working full-time sched- 
ules. Those out of work meet their 
needs through charity, loan agencies, 
clothing and furniture stores who 
give them limited credit. 


Jamestown, N. Y., has not yet 
made any plans to relieve the unem- 
ployed, reports H. A. Hartman. 
One of our local unions is paying the 
per capita tax on their members who 
are unemployed. Those needing help 
can secure it if they apply to the As- 
sociated Charities. Banks will give 
loans but only on securities. Most of 
the independent stores give credit. 
There is much part-time work here. 
In some departments of the Art 
Metal Construction Company over- 
time is being worked. 


The unemployed have virtually no 
way to meet their needs, reports C. 
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H. Weaver from South Williams- 
port, Pa. They can not secure small 
loans unless they have real-estate en- 
dorsers. The small corner groceries 
are really the only ones that give 
credit for the necessaries. Credit or 
installment houses give limited credit. 
The furniture factory is the only one 
to my knowledge that has made a cut 
in wages, but nearly all industries 
have reduced the working hours. I 
do not know of a single industry 
working full time. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is making further reduc- 
tions in some departments. 


Aircraft workers, guilding trades- 
men and cleaners and dyers are work- 
ing only part time at Paterson, N. J. 
Plans for a drive for the relief of 
the unemployed are under way. 
Hosiery workers are organizing.— 
CarL HOLDERMAN. 


Southeastern Section 


At Baltimore, Md., some of the 
unions have out-of-work assessments ; 
others are voluntarily losing time, 
though not all members take part in 
the sacrifice. Typographical Union 
No. 12 is pushing a label campaign 
with the result that political printing 
was done in union offices. The needs 
of the unemployed are met through 
the so-called organized charities, 
which aid principally the worthy 
poor. A large part of all industries 
are on part time. The introduction of 
nearly 200 one-man cars has reduced 
working time of street railroad men 
(company union) to five days a week 
on several lines. In the recent elec- 
tion the people ratified construction 
loans up to $10,000,000.—HENRY 
A. McANARNEY. 
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In order to secure better condi- 
tions, furniture finishers, furniture 
and woodworkers, seamless hosiery 
workers, full-fashioned hosiery work- 
ers and barbers have organization 
activities under way at High Point, 
N. C., reports J. S. Workman. Loans 
are very hard for workers to get. In- 
dependent merchants and old-line 
general stores grant credit. Twenty- 
five seamless hosiery mills cut $50 a 
month per worker in the past year. 
One silk mill made a cut in wages of 
50 per cent and a furniture factory 30 
percent. Hosiery mills and silk mills 
are operating on full time. 


Printers, textile workers and ma- 
chine-shop employees are working 
part time at Raleigh, N. C., reports 
L. W. Nunnery. Prospects are good 
for the organization of painters, ma- 
chinists, meat-cutters, furniture up- 
holsterers and electricians. 





The needs of those out of work at 
Spartanburg, S. C., are taken care of 
through the Community Chest. We 
are directing all of our work to help 
our members through the Trade 
Council. We have discussed the 
problems of the labor market how to 
stabilize production and prevent busi- 
ness depressions in our local and 
Trade Council meetings. Both tex- 
tile and building trades report an in- 
crease in membership. Home mer- 
chants advance groceries. We have 
about 500 men out of work.—A. R. 
WHITED. 


Charleston, S. C., is working on a 
radio program for a building boom— 
bankers, merchants, business men 
and organized labor to take part. 
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Painters have formed a_ union. 
There are a great many living from 
hand to mouth and depending on As- 
sociated Charities. Standard Oil, 
creosote plant and Navy Yard are 
working full time with minimum 
force.—W. H. Srrippy. 


At Birmingham, Ala., a proposed 
bond issue has been urged by the 
state to build roads, et cetera, and 
help those out of work. The various 
locals, among them the carpenters 
and painters, solicit business men for 
work to be done. The small mer- 
chants where the people have been 
trading will extend credit. The steel 
plants and other industries are op- 
erating only part of the time.—R. A. 
Root. 


The City Employment Bureau at 
Mobile, Ala., tries to meet the needs 
of those out of work. Local and 
state work is urged to help this situa- 
tion. So far there has been no re- 
duction in wages. All industries are 
working part time.—JOHN E. WIn- 
STANLEY. 


The unions at Florence, Ala., are 
trying to keep as many employed as 
possible, reports R. J. Bailey. Inde- 
pendent stores are the only ones that 
grant credit. All crafts are working 
part time and work in the building 
trades is at a standstill. 


Jacksonville, Fla., has a citizens 
committee, headed by the mayor, try- 
ing to meet the needs of those out of 
work, reports R. M. Hill. The three 
or four charity organizations are reg- 
istering the unemployed and are as- 
sisting those most needy by getting 
them some kind of work or helping 
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them financially. Each local is trying 
to take care of its members who are 
in dire need. Small loans can be se- 
cured from the small-loan companies 
at a big rate of interest. All wages in 
the building trades, except the elec- 
tricians, have been reduced. The 
Ford assembly plant has been working 
four days a week for months; the rail- 
road shops are also on the 4-day-week 
schedule. 


The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has appointed 
Brother F. C. Boardman as chairman 
of the unemployment committee. The 
president of the Central Labor Union 
acts as a voluntary business agent for 
the unions, without pay, and has pro- 
cured work for union men that might 
have otherwise gone to nonunion. 
Suffering has not been as great here 
as in other places. Needy cases have 
been aided by individual contribu- 
tions. The Central Labor Union is 
collecting garments for the Danville 
strikers. Several small independent 
stores and gasoline stations give 
credit. While work among the build- 
ing craftsmen improved in the fall, it 
will fall off to almost nothing during 
the winter. Work for the printers, 
barbers and hotel employees picks up 
with the coming of the tourists. The 
director of public works, who is a 
member of organized labor, is mak- 
ing use of part-time employment for 
those engaged in city work in order to 
employ more people.—V. S. HEr- 
RING. 


A state and city building program 
has been started at Tampa, Fla., to 
help those out of work, reports J. W. 
Sherman. Members employed full 
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time are giving one day a week to the 
unemployed. Conditions in the cigar- 
makers union are serious. Through 
the cooperation of the central body we 
are trying to organize the meat-cut- 
ters and the teamsters. Through 
personal finance companies and vari- 
ous organizations, loans can be ob- 
tained up to $300 on furniture. A 
great many of the home-owned stores 
give credit. Wages remain about the 
same here. Several of the laundries 
are working only part time, and all 
the cigar factories are working to the 
limit. Brick plants run about half 
time. The Florida Portland Cement 
Company, fisheries and the creosote 
plants are working full time. 


East Central Section 


The Trades and Labor Council of 
Windsor, Canada, took an active part 
in the city elections. Our Council is 
planning meetings for the winter 
months. The unemployed situation 
is very bad and the City Social Serv- 
ice is overrun for relief. The auto- 
mobile factories are operating about 
nine days a month, with about 200 
men working. Their normal force 
when working full time is between 
6,000 and 7,000. The building trades 
are working on their new schedule for 
1931.—MaAnrTIN J. RYAN. 


The unions at Faribault, Minn., 
are trying to take care of the needs 
of their unemployed members. Some- 
times a collection is taken to meet this 
emergency and at other times it is 
taken from the union’s treasury. We 
are not doing much organizing at this 
time, but are trying to hold on to what 
we now have. The city, the Red 
Cross and the Salvation Army try to 
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take care of those out of work. The 
home-owned stores give credit. The 
shoe factory and the furniture works 
are running part time. Two of the 
furniture factories are working full 
time.—Geo. H. Harris. 


A committee of citizens at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., appointed by the 
mayor, are working out plans for re- 
lief of those out of work. Our cen- 
tral body is operating a free soup 
kitchen feeding hundreds daily. 
Money can only be obtained from 
loan sharks. Most all industries are 
working short time. Some of the 
paper mills, while working full time, 
have reduced their working force.— 


E. M. Curry. 


At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., all those 
out of work are asked to register. 
The unions here are trying to hold 
their present scale of wages. Five 
stores give credit to those unemployed. 
The chain stores do not extend credit. 
Carpenters at Fort Brady received a 
cut in wages from $1 to 75 cents a 
hour. The Soo Woollen Mill is run- 
ning on part-time schedule. Union 
Carbide and Cadillac plants are work- 
ing full time—Wm. C. Myrick. 


All organized workers at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., are building tradesmen 
and about 75 per cent of them are 


idle, reports Claude Downs. Few 
stores are giving credit and outlook 
for this winter is very bad. A fund 
has been set aside by the unions to help 
their members in an emergency. 


A general campaign is in progress 
at Canton, Ohio, to help those need- 
ing work, reports J. R. Simpson. The 
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Why Have a Personal 
Finanee Business? 


In previous articles we have shown 
that it is far more costly to carry on a 
loan business with people who have no 
established credit and who wish to be 
accommodated with small sums, than to 
transact the kind of business commonly 
handled by our commercial banks. We 
have attempted to show why a maximum 
rate of 3%4 per cent a month on such 
business has been established by econ- 
omists, the Russell Sage Foundation 
and legislators of those states which 
have adopted the Uniform Small Loan 
Law. 

But, although you are convinced that 
the charges allowed under the law are 
justified from the standpoint of cost of 
service rendered, you may, nevertheless, 
question the fundamental necessity for 
a service which can be had only at so 
high a cost. Would it not, you may ask, 
be better to discourage borrowing on 
the part of those who can not be accom- 
modated at commercial banks? Why not 
persuade such people to meet their emer- 
gency needs through exercising more 
care in building a surplus against a rainy 
day, or through being less proud in 
approaching friends and relatives for 
emergency funds? In answer to these 
questions one must first of all point to 
the obvious fact that 


Troubles Seldom Come Singly 


When troubles choose to descend in 
bunches, the most careful planning in 
advance—saving even to the point of 
deprivation—can not always suffice to 


meet urgent needs. Relatives and 
friends sometimes have difficulties at 
the same time—especially is this true 
in periods of business depression—and 
in any case there is usually a limit to the 
extent to which relatives either can or 
will submit to helping people who should 
normally be able to care for themselves. 

Experience shows that Household’s 
customers borrow for the reasons that 
most bank customers borrow—to avoid 
greater financial or other loss than that 
of the payment of interest. They bor- 
row because they know that ejectments, 
garnishments and replevins may leave 
them mired in a hopeless tangle of debts 


from which freedom may not be secured 
for years. In other words, all the bur- 
dens of such measures taken against 
a family fall on the family itself. Often 
at times of such distress the mere busi- 
ness of keeping body and soul together 
is struggle enough. When to all this is 
added the further handicap of public 
humiliation, displeasure of one’s em- 
ployer, possible loss of job, illness or 
other inescapable trouble, a family may 
easily slip into a crisis from which it 
can never emerge intact. 

That crisis may be the danger point 
at which the wage-earner becomes dis- 
pirited, shabby, unable to carry on. 
Stricter and stricter economies at the 
table may lower physical resistance. 
Neglect of minor ailments may lead to 
serious sickness. Curtailment of nor- 
mal recreations may become necessary. 
Poorer living quarters may be requisite. 
Home life may lose its interest for 
children, some of whom may also have 
to leave school. Then a family that has 
won its way up in American life begins 
the deadly process of degeneration. 

This whole dread chain of misfortunes 
might have been snapped off at the first 
link if a hundred, two hundred, or three 
hundred dollars had been available. 

Of course, the loan would not help in 
a situation where the family’s income is 
such that it can not pay current living 
expenses while repaying the loan with 
interest. But Household’s customers 
do repay their loans. They do so be- 
cause Household’s credit analysis de- 
termines their earning and paying power 
in advance. This safeguard precludes 
the contention that families should be 
prohibited from paying an_ interest 
charge, although the charge is justified 
from the standpoint of the cost of serv- 
ice rendered. 


A Lasting Help 


Consider these situations which occur 
even in the most provident families: 

1. When sickness or death comes. 
Pathetic indeed are the letters of grati- 
tude which come to this Corporation 
from people who have been able to save 
the life of a dear one, give proper burial, 
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or make a long journey to one who was 
about to depart this life. This has been 
accomplished with the aid of $300 or 
less, for which they paid at Household’s 
rate of 2% per cent a month on the un- 
paid balance. 

2. When the savings of a lifetime have 
been imperiled. Often Household re- 
ceives expressions of thanks for having 
saved a home when the mortgage was 
about to be foreclosed, or its furnishing 
when repossessions seemed imminent be- 
cause the next installment due was not 
otherwise available. 

3. When a family’s good name and 
self-respect are endangered. Persecu- 
tion of creditors or garnishment of 
wages, with its accompanying threat of 
loss of work, are enough to destroy 
family morale. In such cases, while a 
loan does not immediately reduce the 
indebtedness, the financial analysis and 
suggestions for budgeting income so as 
to meet outstanding obligations, has in 
hundreds of thousands of cases proved 
to be an efficient means of putting a 
family into a position to meet its debts 
comfortably and without lowering either 
living standards or self-respect. 


Are There Better Remedies? 


It may be suggested that the needs of 
this vast group be cared for under Gov- 
ernment patronage. The practical diffi- 
culty here is that the city worker is apt 
to have neither property nor prospective 
crop. His job is his only security and 
his holding it highly problematical. 
His case requires the individual atten- 
tion that Government organizations are 
not equipped to give. 

Another conceivable remedy might 
come through social organizations. 
There are cases where success has been 
attained by groups of individuals with a 
common interest, like employment, 
church, lodge, or community, who have 
banded together to pool their savings in 
a credit union. This has made available 
a substantial fund from which members 
might borrow in time of need. While 
excellent in theory, and splendid in prac- 
tice too, from the standpoint of a prac- 
tical means for saving, the credit union 
does not afford a complete loan service 
even to a member. It must, through its 
very nature, assume a paternalistic at- 
titude toward him and it must require 
of him that he give complete explana- 
tion to his fellows of his financial posi- 
tion and other personal matters. These 
questions, while not so difficult to an- 
Swer to a stranger who is paid for his 


service, become embarrassing when the 
intimate answers must be revealed to 
one’s associates or employer. Practical 
experiments with credit unions have 
shown that even their own members 
often go to personal finance companies 
— they find themselves in need of a 
oan. 


A Practical Solution 


Public education must, we believe, 
precede the best use of any new device, 
no matter how valuable. This is no less 
true of a loan service, than of the auto- 
mobile, or understanding of proper nutri- 
tion. The automobile can be a machine 
of death unless properly understood and 
managed. One can starve on a diet of 
absolutely necessary vitamins. Like- 
wise unless the public is properly trained 
to the use of small loans, many families 
may be hurt by their misuse and many 
may deny themselves available facilities 
when acceptance might mean definite 
family advancement. 

In support of this belief, Household 
is undertaking a campaign of public edu- 
cation. It is engaged also in research 
aimed to make perfect the Uniform 
Small Loan Law. The Russell Sage 
Foundation and other agencies are giv- 
ing their support to these efforts. The 
Uniform Law, as now sponsored by 
the Foundation, not only assures cus- 
tomers of fair dealing, but it also sets 
up restrictions which put the personal 
finance business into the hands of men 
who are farsighted enough to safeguard 
the customer from exploitation and im- 
prudence. They must help maintain the 
family as a going concern, if they want 
their business to be secure and enduring. 
States which have adopted the Uniform 
Small Loan Law and kept it up to date 
by making the amendments suggested 
by the Foundation and other research 
agencies, are insuring their wage-earners 
against exploitation and unduly high 
cost when emergencies or opportunities 
make borrowing imperative. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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locals are making every possible ef- 
fort to help those in need. Unions 
are holding special meetings. Build- 
ing laborers are organizing. Some at- 
tempts have been made to cut wages 
and work in all industries is slack. 


An unemployment committee has 
been functioning for some time at 
Hamilton, Ohio, and we are in a posi- 
tion to give work to those most needy. 
Several manufacturing plants are con- 
tributing two per cent of their total 
payroll to this committee and the 
money is used for public work. Out 
of work relief has been given to our 
needy members of several unions. 
Molders Union No. 68 has had this 
committee for the past year and we 
have been using our local funds to 
keep members in good standing. 
There is some part-time work in about 
all industries here but I have never 
known in my experience of so many 
workers being unemployed.—STANn- 
LEY Occ. 


R. W. Caddick reports that condi- 
tions at Niles, Ohio, are very serious 
with so much unemployment and only 
relief by charity. Our chief industry 
is the steel sheets for auto bodies. 
The methods employed change so fast 
that it is impossible for the old mills 
to compete—they double the output 
and decrease the man power. The 
Niles plant of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company has been working 
double crews for about a year. The 
United States Steel Company at the 
McDonald plant has cut down their 
hours to nine and three days a week. 
All small shops are doing some work, 
but there are still about 1,500 unem- 
ployed. 
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Troy, Ohio, is trying to take care 
of the needs of her unemployed, ad- 
vises Albert L. Sherman. Efforts are 
being made to have laborers work for 
less wages. Practically all factories 
are on part-time schedule except the 
gummed paper mills. 


The city of Youngstown, Ohio, will 
have $400,000 to spend for public 
works beginning January, 1931, and 
that will give employment to hundreds 
of men. The bricklayers local union 
has been successful in having employ- 
ers divide their work among the men. 
While small loans can be secured at a 
high rate of interest, yet I believe the 
small neighborhood stores are by far 
the best to the idle workers. Build- 
ing laborers had wages cut from 72% 
to 50 cents an hour, with only two 
employers in the building industry 
paying the signed agreement of 72% 
cents. A fair estimate of those out 
of work is between six and seven 
thousand.—T Hos. RussELL. 


The Lions Club, Kiwanis and the 
Board of Commerce of Parkersburg, 
West Va., have joined with organized 
labor in protesting the wage scale 
paid by the contractor building the 
new post ofice—common labor is 
paid at the rate of 25 cents an hour 
(union and city scale being 50 cents) ; 
bricklayers $1 per hour (union scale, 
$1.50) ; carpenters, 60 cents an hour 
(union scale, $1). We have pro- 
tested to the Post Office Department, 
Department of Labor and to Senator 
Hatfield. The city is planning a bond 
issue to make city improvements and 
give work to the unemployed. Small 
loans can be secured from loan sharks 
at exorbitant interest rates—C. F. 
MEHL. 
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Chicago, Ill., is trying to meet its 
unemployment crisis by dividing the 
working hours to three days per week. 
Some unions are lending financial aid; 
others are levying assessments on the 
working members. Meetings are be- 
ing held at the present time with the 
contractors to try and devise ways and 
means to stabilize production, prevent 
business depressions, et cetera. Ef- 
forts are being made to induce indus- 
trial plants to use union men at main- 
tenance rates. Seventy-five per cent 
of all industries are on part time.— 
MICHAEL ARTERY. 


Charles E. Souza sends in word 
that there is a community drive at 
Jacksonville, Ill., among the citizens 
to help those out of work. Efforts 
are being made to organize several 
new unions. It is hard to get small 
loans unless high interest is paid. The 
home stores give credit. There is not 
much part-time work among organ- 
ized workers—the nonunion clothing 
factory is operating only part of the 
time. Nearly all crafts are working 
and there is considerable work in the 
state institutions which has helped the 
building crafts. 


Workers at Marion, IIl., are ask- 
ing employers to divide time with all 
of our members. Most of our unem- 
ployed get credit from independent 
stores and small personal loans can be 
secured. There is lots of part-time 
work. Work in the building trades is 
slack.—Cuas. INGRAM. 


Mayor Smith of Springfield, IIl., 
has appointed a Committee on Em- 
ployment and Relief, consisting of 
seven local citizens, one of whom is 
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the writer, R. E. Woodmansee. This 
committee has worked out a compre- 
hensive plan for unemployment in this 
locality. Members of several local 
unions are laying off and giving the 
unemployed members of their craft a 
few days’ work and others are assist- 
ing the unemployed in getting work 
outside of their trade. The organiz- 
ing committee of the central body has 
formed a slate, tile and composition 
roofers local union. Two other unions 
are in the process of formation. 
The unemployed are given odd jobs 
as far as they will go and the others 
are given assistance through social 
agencies, which raised $177,000 last 
month for charitable purposes. There 
has been no change in wage scales 
among the unions, but four locals have 
adopted the 5-day week, which nat- 
urally reduces their income, but per- 
mits other workers to receive the ad- 
ditional pay. Most all of the organ- 
ized trades are suffering from part- 
time work and the same applies to 
workers not organized. Coal mining 
is running about 75 per cent normal, 
while the watch factory, meter works 
and several large manufacturing 
plants are working about half time. 


The president of the Community 
Chest at South Bend, Ind., has called 
a meeting of representatives of all 
organizations, including Labor, to 
plan an extra unemployment bureau 
and to solicit funds and clothing, but 
above all to furnish jobs to those out 
of work. While our locals have not 
reported emergency aid, I feel sure 
aid is extended to needy members and 
will continue to be. The. unemploy- 
ment committee of our Central Labor 
Union plans to devise ways and means 
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to have all civic work done by citizens 
of South Bend in preference to out- 
siders. Loans are extremely hard to 
get from banks. Grocery stores pro- 
vide the only real credit for the 
needy.—Mary L. GARNER. 


West Central Section 


Teamsters and common laborers 
are having organization campaigns. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the city employees at Sioux City, 
Iowa. The railroad shops, some 
manufacturing plants and many con- 
tractors are working part time only. 
We plan on making a vital issue of the 
5-day week here.—S. E. GARNETT. 


The local unions at Des Moines, 
Iowa, are reducing the work day 
hours to create more jobs for the un- 
employed. The street car men. re- 
cently reduced the service week from 
one to two days off at a sacrifice of 
$25 a month that kept 50 more men 
employed on the job. Some of our 
unions are dividing the work on a 
rotation system, giving each one an 
opportunity to partially meet his own 
obligation. This leaves them with a 
feeling of independence that does not 
exist when the union donates them 
money. A number of the unions are 
loaning money to members. About 
200 truck drivers met at the Labor 
Temple for the purpose of organiz- 
ing. Most of our people are still deal- 
ing with small-loan companies, but 
credit unions are developing very fast 
here and are assisting many trade- 
union men. Two of our department 
stores cut wages 10 per cent and 300 
workers were affected thereby.—W. 
B. HAMMIL. 
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R. W. Merrifield reports that there 
are no unemployed at Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., and consequently no need for 
emergency aid to our members. Un- 
ionism is stressed by all local unions. 
All industries are working full time 
except railroad employees. 


Our Central Labor Union is stress- 
ing the use of local union labor and is 
cooperating with the Commercial 
Club of Rapid City, S. Dak., to- 
ward that end. The unemployment 
situation is worse and a drastic cut in 
wages has been made by the Warren 
& Lamb Lumber Company.—CLAuDE 
BARTON. 


Labor has a member on the board 
of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., who is 
working on unemployment relief, but 
success is slow. There are very few 
emergency calls from organized labor 
at present. The unions are still able 
to cope with existing conditions. Con- 
ditions in general are becoming more 
acute as winter sets in. Local unions 
have helped members on small loans. 
Independent merchants are quite lib- 
eral in extending credit to well-mean- 
ing tradesmen. No chain stores ex- 
tend credit for the necessaries of life. 
Industries are few, but working al- 
most full time. Construction work is 
at a standstill. Biscuit and baking in- 
dustries going good, printing full time 
but no overtime and packing fair.— 
Jos. A. STEMBER. 


Three schoolhouses are being built 
at Arkansas City, Kans., and this 
helps somewhat to give work to those 
unemployed. We are organizing a 
Federal labor union. Credit is given 
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Members of the building trades, operative builders, con- 
tractors, architects and bankers say that the powerful 
national advertising of The Celotex Company is a most 
effective factor in popularizing home ownership and re- 


modeling. 


With building ranking so high in the list of American 


industries, this activity has a large meaning to every man. 


The advertising efforts of The Celotex Company will con- 
tinue unabated throughout 1931. American labor can be 
sure this force will be working for the continuous upbuild- 
ing of business each week in the year. The Celotex Com- 
pany, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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by most independent stores. One oil 
refinery has gone on the 5-day basis to 
keep as many employed as possible. 
The Shell Petroleum Company is 
working full time at present.—A. P. 
GARRISON. 


Organized labor has cooperated 
with several civic bodies at Dodge 
City, Kans., to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation. Organization work 
is being carried on by the hod-car- 
riers, lathers, hotel and restaurant 
employees. We have the best work- 
ing conditions at present and less men 
out of work than any other town in 
the state. Practically all industries 
are working part time. Every paint 
contractor in the city has been signed 
up.—O. E. RipGeway. 


At Topeka, Kans., the unemployed 
are required to register; a special 
committee has been appointed to de- 
termine the needs and work for the 
expansion of public work. Trade- 
unionists are affected much less by un- 
employment than the unorganized, 
and are constantly striving to hold ad- 
vantages gained. The Santa Fe shops, 
employing about 2,500 men, have 
adopted the 5-day week, with loss of 
a day’s pay. Their common labor 
scale is about 40 cents an hour. The 
Santa Fe offices and shops are our 
principal industry, and they are non- 
union. Print shops, meat-packing es- 
tablishments and bakeries are work- 
ing full time-—Omar D. KeTcuvum. 


To help those needing work all 
available jobs possible are secured 
and when emergency cases within our 
unions arise, financial help is given. 
Loans are made on household goods 
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and several stores allow credit. All 
industries are working short time and 
last week a plant employing girls only 
closed down.—W. I. CARRINGTON. 


In the immediate locality of Jack- 
son, Tenn., about 80 per cent of the 
people are out of work, reports W. 
L. Diffee. Occasionally a donation 
is made up for members who are in 
destitute circumstances. It is almost 
impossible to get loans. The grocery 
stores are reasonably good for extend- 
ing credit, some allowing accounts 
to run months and months at a time. 


West South Central Section 


The committee at Louisville, Ky., 
which is registering the jobless, to 
date reports 11,000 out of work. 
Citizens are urged to report any odd 
jobs. The daily papers permit free 
advertisements to those out of work 
to state their needs. The city do- 
nated $25,000 and placed it in the 
hands of the committee for the unem- 
ployed. The greater part of the in- 
dustries work two and three days a 
week.—HERMAN F. YOUNG. 


The barbers and printers in Baton 
Rouge, La., work under shop-card 
rules and are prosperous. These 
two trades are are only ones that fol- 
low that procedure. All industries 
are working and most of them on the 
8-hour basis. Under direct taxation 
the gasoline tax of 4 cents won on 
November 4 and we feel that this was 
a great victory for Labor. Efforts 
are being made to have organized 
labor used on state jobs in the future. 
The painters are active to increase 


their membership.—E. H. La Croix. 
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“UP AND OVER” 








eS it happens that railroad tracks cannot 
be laid level. Mountains and valleys make it im- 
possible. When a locomotive leaves the plains and 
begins to climb a stubborn grade, the engineer has to 
put on more steam to help his train up and over. 

Sometimes we find our own path unexpectedly run- 
ning uphill. Things happen all of a sudden that we 
didn’t foresee yesterday. And the only way we can 
help ourselves is to pull our belts in another notch .. . 
square our shoulders . . . put on more steam. 

Soon we find our path running straight and true 
and level again. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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The oil industry at Muskogee, 
Okla., is at a very low ebb. All plants 
are laying off men. There are more 
idle men now than ever before in the 
history of the oil industry. The 
unions are giving all the help they 
can, but in these dull times there is 
not much work for anyone. Work is 
scarce in all lines. Home-owned 
stores are the only merchants that 
will extend credit. While there have 
been some wage reductions, they are 
not to any great extent. All indus- 
tries are running only part time.— 


E. S. THAYER. 


Eighty per cent of the building 
tradesmen at Texarkana, Texas, are 
idle, and little, if any, effort is being 
made to find work for them. Some of 
the union members lay off a day or so 
to give those out of work employ- 
ment. A number of establishments 
have cut wages. Some small concerns 
have closed down, others have re- 
duced their forces —JOHN ALLEN. 


At Dallas, Texas, the mayor has 
appointed a committee to help those 
out of work, and organized labor has 
a representative on it. Our unions are 
hard hit financially but are keeping the 
members in good standing. There is 
no way for those out of work to se- 
cure loans, as no credit is given by the 
chain stores. There is a good deal 
of part-time work in factories and 
among the building trades.—Aue. W. 
SCHULZ. 


Mountain States 


A smoker was held at Helena, 
Mont., to which all locals were in- 
vited to attend, the idea being of get- 
ting better understanding on how to 
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help those out of work in our com- 
munity. We are trying to build up 
the hod-carriers and common labor- 
ers union. While we have no loan 
office here, there is a finance company 
which makes loans to salaried em- 
ployees. Common laborers employed 
on the new bank building here re- 
ceived a cut in wages from 62% to 50 
cents per hour.—JAMES ANDERSON. 


Whenever a request for emer- 
gency aid reaches any of the unions 
at South Omaha, Nebr., support is 
immediately given the applicant. The 
local stores extend credit during the 
winter months. Wages have been 
reduced in the packing houses 10 
cents an hour. The Armour, Cudahy, 
Dold and Swift packing companies 
are all operating on short time, as are 
practically all other establishments 
here.—JOHN BLAHA. 


T. E. Myers at Ogden, Utah, re- 
ports that the state has put on a build- 
ing program for the benefit of a few 
cut-throat contractors. These con- 
tractors have cut wages and increased 
the working hours. Our central body 
has taken this up with proper state 
officials who claim they can do noth- 
ing about working conditions. The 
Ogden Trades and Labor Assembly 
sponsored a dance for those out of 
work ; everything was donated so that 
the proceeds would be clear profit for 
the unemployed. Most all workers 
are on part time. The sugar-beet in- 
dustry is working on full time with a 
12-hour day and a low wage scale. 


Pacific Coast States 


The Salvation Army, Chamber of 
Commerce and various civic organiza- 
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tions are taking care of those out of 
work at Napa, Calif., reports Walter 
P. Weis. We are trying to keep to- 
gether what we have gained in organ- 
ization. This is the kind of a home 
town where everybody knows the 
other fellow’s credit is good. A cut 
in wages has been made by the gar- 
ment factory. The tannery, shoe, 
glove and shirt factories are working 
on part time. 


At Salina, Calif., organized labor 
met with the directors of the local 
Chamber of Commerce to formulate 
plans for caring for the unemployed. 
The local committee is handling 
$10,000 state funds for work on 
highways. None of our members 
have reported that they are in need, 
as work is still fairly good. Relief is 
required for those cases where people 
have come from other localities here 
looking for work. There is part- 
time work in the lettuce industry. 
Full-time work prevails in the build- 
ing trades.—W. E. KEnr. 


Stanley M. Gue visits the local 
union meetings at San Diego, Calif., 
in an effort to keep interest in organi- 
zation and in the program of the 


American Federation of Labor. Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters are trying 
to benefit from the work of the San 
Diego Industrial Coordination Bu- 
reau composed of delegates of all 
local employers and civic groups 
headed by the Community Chest and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Car- 
penters are distributing cards urging 
employment of local resident carpen- 
ters at standard living wages. Mo- 
tion picture operators have signed 
new agreements. Butcher workmen 
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have been making great progress, 
unionizing three new markets and 
adding 28 new members. New unions 
of building service workers have been 
formed. Federal Employees Union re- 
cently reafhiliated with the Federated 
Trades Council, making that body 
almost 100 per cent organized. Coun- 
cilman Edward H. Dowell, Labor’s 
representative on the city council has 
had an ordinance passed requiring em- 
ployment of citizens only on all public 
work here. This has affected about 
500 aliens who have been replaced 
with local residents. 


The officials at San Francisco, 
Calif., both state and municipal, have 
started public projects. They are 
registering the unemployed and put- 
ting a great many men at work to tide 
them over the winter. All the unions 
are relieving distress wherever they 
find it and are loaning money. Others 
are making outright contributions to 
the needy. The unions are sitting 
steady and throwing all safeguards 
possible around their organizations 
during this slump. Those who have 
been dealing with the small merchants 
and paying their bills, are now being 
carried by them for the present. 
Culinary workers are confronted with 
a reduction in wages of 10 per cent. 
Practically all industries are working 
part time.—JNo. A. O'CONNELL. 


Local city and county officials at 
Stockton, Calif., working in coopera- 
tion with the various Labor heads and 
civic organizations have made some 
progress in the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Our program is a good one and 
will be pushed through without loss of 
time. Local unions in crafts whose 
agreements call for six days, have as 
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an emergency worked into the 5-day 
week in some cases and efforts along 
that line will continue. Culinary 
workers voluntarily help one another 
- in that way. Efforts are being made 
to organize clerks—WILLIAM BurRTz. 


J. H. Hamilton reports that busi- 
ness at Watsonville, Calif., is very 
bad at present. Lots of union men 
are out of work and the prospects for 
the future are not very bright. Some 
road work is being done. Some of 
our stores extend credit for thirty 
days. Clerks, waiters and cooks, 
carpenters and painters are working 
full time. 


No definite plans have been made 
at Eugene, Oreg., to take care of 
those needing employment as yet. But 
if things get worse efforts must be 
made by the individual locals to meet 
emergencies. The culinary union is 
having a most extensive organiza- 
tion campaign. Truck drivers are be- 
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ing urged to form a union. One wage 
cut is reported among union workers 
and that is in a restaurant where both 
hours and wages have been cut. 
Printers, culinary workers, plumbers, 
tinners, pressmen, electricians, clerks, 
picture operators and meat-cutters 
have full-time work.—RosBert M. 
FISHER, JR. 


The Salvation Army at Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., is feeding transient 
workers. The city council is operat- 
ing a free employment agency at the 
request of our Central Labor Union. 
Carpenters, plumbers and electricians 
are urging loans of dues to members 
about to go in arrears. Beauty oper- 
ators have recently been organized. 
Laundry workers and cleaners and 
dyers have closed agreements. Nearly 
all goceries give credit to workers in 
this district. There have been some 
cuts in wages in the sash, door and 
box factories.—C. D. Lone. 
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